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BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WM. BANKS. 
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THE LIFE OF ‘THOMAS “GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
BY THE LATE G. W. FULCHER, 
EDITED BY HIS SON 
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| SYDNEY DOBELL’S POEMS, 
PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
147 -y7 TAT : 77 ; . ~ 
ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 
BY SYDNEY DOBELL. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
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Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 1855. 
Volumes I, and II, for 1853 and 1854 may still be had, price of Vol. I. 10s. 6d. afid 
Vol. IL. price 15s; each, in cloth boards. 
*,* To the Theological and Histortcal Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 


By order of any Bookseller; or to be had direct from the Publisher. 
‘ JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Strand. 
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O CLERGYMEN.—A New Volume (the | 


5th) of the CLERICAL JOURNAL and CHURCH and 
UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE will commence on January 8th. 
Edited by the Rev. H. BURGESS, Ph.D., LL.D. Intending 
subscribers should forward their orders at once. Subscription 
2s. the year. 
JOHN CROCKFOR D, 2 


), Essex-street, Str and, London. 






BeEAUTIF UL POETRY. — Monthly, 
price only 4d. npleting a } ly volume of the 
choicest Poe try, of the Present A the “Pp ast; selected by the 
Editors of THE CRITIC. The vols. for the four last years 
may be had, peice 5s. 6d. each, or superbly bound in purple and 
gold, price 7s. 6 
Critic Office, 29, Esse x-street, Strand. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


mn Dec OM . mn 
I UTHER’S TABLE TALK, translated 

4 and edited by WM. HAZLITT. New edition 
“The Lite of Luther,”’ by Alexander Chalmers, with 
additions from Michelet and Audin, and fine Portrait 
Lucas Kranach. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, ¢ 
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CBAIGCROOK CASTLE. By GERALD 
MASSEY 


“In this new edition, Mr. Massey offers his work to the 


public sensibly improved. Let us not omit to recommend this 
book of poems as one of the Gift Books of the Season,’’— 
Examiner. 
pat DAVID BOGveE, 86, Flee t-street, Londo } 
‘HE CHORAL WREATH: or, VOC AL 


HARMONY for SCHOOL and HOME. A scle tio m 
easy with appropriate words, arranged for three and 
our voices, suitable for practice in classes and in far circle 
No. IX., price 8d., on Ist JANUARY. A specimen ni Faron 
rom Glasgow for three Stamps 
W. Hatton, Musi 
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’rice 3s. 6d. cloth, gi 
PPHE LITTLE WiHAL ER. By F. 

GERSTAECKER. With Eight Illustrations by Har- 
RISON WEIR. 
FAIRY GOLD for YOUNG and OLD. Edited 
by H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. With Illustrations by Harvey 
THE CASTAWAYS; or, Adventures in the South 
f Africa. By A. BOWMAN. With Mustrations by Wer. 
and Co., 2, Farringdon-street 
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ARNOLD'S POEMS. 
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London: LoNGMAN, Brown, GREEN, LONGMANS, and 
ROBERTS 
With a Portrait of Sir Joshua Reynolds, numerous Fac- 
similes and Vignettes engraved on Wood, and other Ilus- 


trations, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
QIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his 
h WORKS: with Gleanings from his Diary and unpub- 
shed MSS., and from other sources By W UL, LIAM 
‘OTTON, M.A., of the University of Oxford. Ex ited by 
JOHN BURNET, F.R.S.., Author of Rembrandt ‘and his 
Works, > 
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This day, royal 18mo o Se ‘27 nd _ Edition, greatly 


OMPENDIUM THE (OLOGICUM : or 


Manual for Students in Theology; containing a concise 

History of the Primitive and Medieval Church, the Reforma- 

ion, the Church of England, the English Liturgy and Bible, 
and ‘the XXXIX Articles, with Scripture proofs and explana- 
tions intended for those preparing for theological examina- 
tions, with examination papers. By the Rev. A. ADOLPHUS, 
M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Partic ularly recommended for the voluntary theological and 
ordination examinations. 

eg my + J. HALL and Son. Sold also by WHITTAKER and 
= Y ~‘_aae Lane; and BELL aud DaLpy, 186, Fleet-street, 

nd 


| JULIA MAITLAND ; 


Whaler,” “ Mark Seaworth,” &c. With Eight Illustrations. 
Feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

OUR EASTERN EMPIRE ; 
Or, Stories from the History of British India. By the 
Author of ‘‘The Martyr Land,” “Sunlight through the 
Mist,” &c. With Four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 4s. 6d, 
coloured. 


|GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR; 


By FRANCES BROWNE 
3s, 6d 


And its Tales of Fairy Times 
With Illustrations by Kenny Meavows. Small 4to. 
cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


3y M. and E. KIRBY, 
&c. Illustrated by 
6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 


Or, Pride goes before a Fall. 
Authors of “ The Talking Bird,” 
Joun Apsoton. Small 4to. price 2s. 
coloured, gilt edges. 


| PICTURES FROM THE PYRENEES; 


Or, Agnes’ and Kate’s Travels. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
cloth: 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


By CAROLINE BELL. | 


| THE EARLY DAWN; 


Or, Stories to Think about. By A COUNTRY CLERGY- 
WAN. Ilustrated by H. Wem, &c. Small 4to., price 2s. 6d. 
cloth; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Showing how he Learned to Aspirate his H.s. Witha 
Frontispiece by H. Werr. Super-royal 16mo., price 6a. 


| ANGELO; 


To which | 


Or, The Pine Forest among the Alps, By GERALDINE 
E. JEWSBURY, Author of “ The Adopted Child,” &c. 
Illustrations by ABSOLON. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured. 


THE MARTYR LAND; 
Or, Tales of the Vaudois. Frontispiece by Joun Gu- 
BERT. Royal 16mo. 3s. 6¢. cloth. 


SIR THOMAS; 
Or, The Adventures of a Cornish Baronet in Western 
Africa. By Mrs. R. LEE, Author of “ The African Wan- 
derers.”” With Illustrations by J. GmBerr. Fep. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


TALES OF MAGIC AND MEANING; 
Written and Illustrated by ALFRED CROWQUILL, 
Author of ‘*The Careless Chicken,” “ Picture Fables,” 
&c. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


| THE TALKING BIRD; 


Or, The Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. 
By M. and E. KIRBY, Authors of “The Discontented 
Children.” Illustrations by Paz. 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. 
coloured. 


FAGGOTS FOR THE FIRESIDE ; 
Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By PETER PARLEY. 
With Twelve Tinted Illustrations, Square fep, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
cloth. 


THE FAVOURITE PICTURE-BOOK; 
With several Hundred Illustrations by Eminent Artists. 
Royal 4to. 3s. 6d. bound in an elegant cover, 7s. 6d. 
coloured. 





GRIFgITH and FarRAN, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


DOOLE’S IMPROVED FAMILY 
containing a com- 


ACCOU NT- BOOK for the year 1857: 
plete Cellar-book and Laundress’s Weekly Washing Account, 
with an Almanack, and Memorandums for keeping an exact 
account of engagements, and of the various sums expended 
throughout the year. 3s. sewed; 4s. half-bound. 

R. and A. Surrapy, Stationers’-hall-court; PHetprs, and 
Son, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers and Stationers. 


Prt Y THOUSAND BIBLES , PRAYER- 
BOOKS, and CHURCH SERVICES, Juvenile Books, 
Illustrated Works, Histories, Voyages, Travels, Biography, 
in cogem bindings, at greatly reduced prices, 
adapted for PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES, the largest 
stock in the ki dom, including all the New Books of the 
season, at FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse and Juvenile 
Library, 65, Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air-street. 
Cc ate alogues free. Se hools supplied 


. MERICA and ENGLAND.—T he RES- - 
TORATION by the PEOPLE of the UNITED STATES 

BRITISH SOVEREIGN of the ship RESOLUTE at 
Cowes, Dec. 16, 1856. Dedicated by permission to her most 
gracious Majesty.—PAUL and DOMINIC COLNAGHI and 
Co., 18 and 14, Pall-Mall East, publishers to her Majesty, beg 
to announce that they will shortly publish an ENG RAVING 














3] 


of the above subject, from the painting by WILLIAM 
SIMPSON, the artist of the celebrated Sketches at the Seat 
of War. 


Her Majesty has graciously granted facilities towards the 
painting of the picture, which will include portraits of all the 
personages concerned in this very important and unprece- 
dented event. 

The moment selected for the action of the picture is that in 
which Capt. Hartstein, having delivered, in ever memorable 
language, the message of goodwill with which he had been 
charged by his countrymen, received her Majesty’s emphatic 
reply, ‘‘ Sir, I thank you.” 

Engraving wifi be published at the following prices :— 
Prints, 3/. 3s.; proofs with title, 51. 5s.; proofs before title, 
8. BS. § artists’ proofs, very limited in number, 127. 12s, 

‘Subscribers’ names’ for copies of the plate (which will 
be detigored strictly according to the order of subscription) are 
solicited b Lege and Dominic CotnaGnt and Co., 13 and 14, 
Pall-Mall —s to her Majesty ; and Mesers. LLoyD 
BROTHERS and 0., Ludgate-Hill, 
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Small 4to. price 3s. 6d. | 
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RITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. 
C. JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8v0., 
28 Plates; full coloured, 7s. ; a, 5s, 
JOHN E. Sowensy, . Mead-place, Lambeth. 
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Cheap Religions Prints 
FOR THE SCHOOL AND THE COTTAGE. 
HES RY HERING (late Hering and 
Remington), Book and Print-seller, Publisher, Photo- 
grapher, and Picture-frame Maker, 137, Regent-street, London. 
A detailed Catalogue of Religious and all other New Pub- 
lics ati ions forw: arded free on recei ipt of t two postage-stamps. 


10, OOC NEW ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN COMPOSITIONS of interest 
and mait mublished during the last eighteen months ie 
4 
LIBRARY. Subscription, Two Guineas per annum; Sub- 
scribers presented with one guinea’s worth of music. Supple- 
mentary catalogue, 2s. ; complete catalogue, 6s. 6d. ; containing 
more than 50,000 distinct works. 
Prospectuses on application to Messrs. Gustav SCHEUR- 
MANN and Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Publishers, 86, 
Newgate-street. 


Musical Library. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LEARNED, LITERARY, 
AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 
SrNcE our announcement of this scheme, the 
numerous communications which have been ad- 


dressed to us afford a sufficient and encouraging 


proof of the interest which the undertaking has 
excited. We are now engaged in collecting from 
all available sources the materials to work upon, 
and we shall be glad to receive from the officials 


and members of the various societies any assist- | 
ance that may be in their power, in the form of 


lists of their members, or hints as to the sources 
whence useful information may be derived. The 
Memoir of the Roya Sociery will be issued 
with Tur Critic for the 1st of March 1857. 








THE LITERARY WORLD : 


ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS, 


In ushering in the new year, and offering our | 
readers and well-wishers the compliments of this } 
festive season, we see much to be satisfied with | 
in the issues of the past, and much that is hope- | 
It is a great 


ful in the prospects of the future. 
thing to be able to say that during three years 


of an absorbing and important war, the literary | 
activity of this country was enough to keep the | 
publishing trade and the literary journals, if not | 


in full work, at least in sufficient condition to 
present an unchanged 
initiated. 
tity of materials for literary employment; and, 
although it is always difficult to make history 
and to write it at the same time, the works which 
have emanated from eye-witnesses, and even 
from persons actually engaged, cannot but prove 
to be of the greatest service to those who will 


have to pronounce the grave verdicts and judg- | 


ments of history. As for the year which we 


have before us, we are glad to perceive that there | 
is every symptom of a busy and prosperous pub- | 


lishing year; the announcements are numerous 


and important, the trade has every appearance of | 
| the MSS. safely lodged in M. Si 


healthy activity, and the book-sales which have 


already taken place have passed off in the most | 


satisfactory manner. Altogether (assuming always 
that no foreign contingency interferes to force 
us from our present peaceful state of mind) we 
see every reason to expect that the season of 
1857 will be a memorable one in the literary and 
publishing annals of England. 

One great experiment, which has not yet been 
fairly tried, will doubtless be pushed to demon- 
stration in the course of the coming year. We 
refer to the cheap press. Up to the present time 
the penny press has had everything against it: 
nothing in its favour. It has had to contend 
against the dearness and the economy of the 
times, as well as the active animosity of the 


established journals; and that, in spite of all 


these obstacles, it still survives, is, in itself, a great 
fact. This year will probably prove the turning 
point in its career: it has passed the probationary 





aspect to all but the | 
The war itself supplied a vast quan- | 


| before its secretary could be 


this “foreigner” to forego his prize. The 
Musical World takes a still more offensive tone, 
and speaks of M. Scna@tcner as “a French 


gentleman, who had probably never heard of 
Now, ! 


HANDEL until he came to this country.” 
all this not only displays excessively bad taste, 
but is founded upon entire misconception of the 
facts of the case. What those facts really are, we 
shall briefly proceed to lay before our readers, pre- 
mising that no one can be ina better position than 
ourselves for explaining them, seeing that we 
(that is to say, the writer of these remarks) were 
instrumental in bringing the existence of these 
MSS. under the notice of M, Scucetcuer. 

A description of these MSS. appeared in a 
catalogue which was issued by Mr. Kersiake, a 
bookseller of Bristol, a copy of which was sent to 
us in the regular course of business, and was 


placed upon our table with the many other pub- | 


lications of a similar description which come 
before us every week. 
lect, Mr. Kerstake’s catalogue remained 
examined for several days—two, or perhaps more 


| —but when its turn came to be looked over, the 


description of the Handel MSS. at once attracted 
attention. Knowing that ifthe volumes fulfilled 
even a small proportion of the description in 
the catalogue they must be extremely valuable, 
and feeling great interest in the task which M. 
Scua@icuer had undertaken, we lost no time in 
bringing Mr. Kersitake’s catalogue under his 
notice. 

Of course, as The Musical World suggests, 
was quite as easy for the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety or for the British Museum to make the 
purchase, as it was for M. Scua:tcuer ; and the 
only explanation why that gentleman was suc- 
cessful is, that he had no one but himself to con- 
sult, and lost no time in offering to make the 
purchase from Mr. Kersnake; whereas the 
Sacred Harmonic Society had to call a 
meeting of its committee, and pass resolutions, 
authorised to act. 
At any rate, M. ScH@.icHer wn to 
Bristol on the evening of the very day on which 
the existence of the MSS. was made known to 
him, and requested Mr. Kerstaxe to send up 
some volumes as samples of the lot. In less 
than a week the purchase was completed, and 
HdzLCHER’S pos- 
session. It is only fair to Mr. Kerstaxr to 
state that his conduct in the transaction was 
beyond all praise, displaying a quality of chival- 
rcus honesty which does him the highest credit. 
Whilst the negociations with M.Scua:.tcueEr were 





possibly 
A 


1 


wrote < 





| pending, the agent of the Sacred Harmonic Society 


made his appearance in Bristol and offered to 
purchase the MSS. To this Mr. Kerstake 
replied that he was already in treaty witha 
tleman, and could not treat with them until that 
was at an end. Upon this the agent for the 
Society offered one hundred pounds for the lot (the 
price asked being five-and-forty pounds) ; but 
still without inducing Mr. KersitaKe 
his propositions. At this time the sale to M. 
ScH@LCHER was not completed; but Mr. Kers- 
LAKE, considering that he, having been the first 


gen- 


in the field, had the better right to the refusal of | 


the manuscripts, refused to accept the higher 


As far as we can recol- | 
un- | 


to listen to | 


were exhumed by foreign hands. Although 


HanpeEt lived in this country during the greater 
part of his life and produced almost all his im- 
mortal works here, it is a curious fact that, with 
the exception of some two or three oratorios, those 
works have been suffered by our musicians to 
fall into utter oblivion; and now, when the good 
people of Halle announce their intention of cele- 
brating the hundredth anniversary of his death, 
and the Leipsig Committee have issued their 
prospectus for a complete edition of his works, 
suddenly there arises in all our musical coteries 
a Hanpet-mania that is perfectly astonishing: 


| such as might lead the unwary into the belief that 


the great German has been the god of our 


| English idolatry from the time of his sojourn 
|} amoug us until now. 


The fact is, Englishmen 

these very manuscripts) 
been so long thinking about it, that suddenly there 
comes “a parcel of foreigners,” who take the 
work from under their very noses, and do the 
business before they can recover from their sur- 
prise. 

As for M. Scua 


have (as in the case of 


LCHER, we can only add that 


| his conduct has been (as might be expected of 


him by all who have the pleasure and the honour 
to know him) most generous and manly through- 
out. Having acquired these great treasures by 
fair and honest means, he has placed them un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, with a liberality and a courtesy which 
have drawn forth the public acknowledgments 
I Could he do more? Might 
he not, indeed, (considering the task which he is 
engage 1 upon ), have blamelessly done less? Yet 
ical ld, with an illiberality which we 
intentional, applies to his 
beneficent conduct these shameful terms: “ M. 
Scua@icuer, having outwitted the Sacred Harmonic 

iety, and shamed the British Museum, can afi rd 
to hea us I” 

Mr. Tuacxeray is to deliver his course of 
lectures “On the Four Georges” at the Maryle- 
bone Institution; and we Lave no doubt that here 
at least | y the advantage of having a 
large and appreciative audience, without the dis- 
agreeable necessity of haggling over the price to 
be paid him for his services. Considering that 
this course of lectures will inevitably be pur- 
chasable in a printed form, at about the price 
which is to be charged for admission to one of 
them, it seems to follow that the only induce- 
ment to pay that price is the curiosity or desire 
which some people feel to study the personality 
of the satirist. But why they should 
disburse just seven times as much to see Mr. 
THACKERAY as they do to inspect the hippo- 
potamus we do not very clearly apprehend. We 
know that there are high precedents to be cited 
of literary men exposing themselves to the gaze 
of the multitude. Mr. Atpert Smita does so 
every night, and sometimes in the forenoon (vide 
advertisement in the Zimes); Mr. Hannay has 
done so; Lord Joun Rvusseri has done so 

though we never heard that he pocketed the 
proceeds himself ); and why should not the great 


} 


» Society itself. 


the Musical Worl 


could fain hope was u 








s 





> will enje 








great 


| Mr. Penpennts follow these illustrious examples. 


What can be held to be a degradation to a 
literary man when the great LAMARTINE, the poet 
of France, one of the greatest and proudest and 


price which was offered by the Society, and 


season of an untried scheme, and that it has not 
accepted from M. Scnmtcner the sum which 


yet failed must, under the circumstances, be 


| most dignified gentlemen in that great and proud 





taken for an actual success. If, on the re- 


assembling of Parliament, honourable members | 
will do something towards reducing or abolishing | 
the tax upon paper the cheap press will have a 


better chance still, and a political power will be 
called into existence of which few have any 
adequate idea at present. In the mean time, we are 
credibly informed that some of the established 


he had originally fixed in his catalogue. Nor did 
he ever urge upon M. Scnczccuer the offer of the 
Society as a reason for increasing his price; on 
the contrary, that gentleman was only made aware 
of the extremely honourable conduct of Mr. 
Kersvake by the officials of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society themselves. 

With regard to the sneer of the Musical World 
having 


| family of friends. 


heard of! 


and dignified nation, considers it fitting to his re- 
putation to send such a begging letter as this to 
the subscribers to his Cours Familier de Litérature? 

I regard my subscribers, sir, not as a public, but a 
I am aware that benevolence 
towards myself personally had more to do with your 
subscribing than any literary curiosity had. 1 am 
not humiliated by this, but rather proud of it; for L 
like cordial affection better than glory. If a wish to 








Jes tieins morning journals feel so acutely the rivalry of | about M. Scu@tcner not give me some useful assistance in my work really had 
their cheap contemporaries that they have re- | Hanpexr till he came into this country, it is both | any great share in inducing you to put down your 

sesennene 16 solved to curtail their expenses, by dividing the | absurd and uncalled for. M. Scna@tcner is | subscriptions for 1856, 1 venture in person to ask you 

aie cost of their Parliamentary reports and employ- known as a musical connoisseur of no common | now frankly to continue it for 1857. 

ing one staff of reporters to supply them. This | order, and his pretensions are far beyond such As we entertain a very strong opinion respecting 

: very judicious course, is precisely what we re- | insinuations as these. That he was the first to | the present state of the Copyright law between 

eaganes 20 commended about eighteen months back. As! buy the MSS. is a sufficient proof that he knew | this country and America, it was not without a 
reporting is a purely mechanical operation, we | something of their value; and the use which he feeling of satisfaction that we received intelli- 

oe i> Sa do not understand why a single staff of reporters | will make of them in his forthcoming biography | gence of a meeting of the New York publishers to 
eaeibass 19 should not supply the entire press, of the great maestro will prove that his know- | consider this vitally important question. Our 

| 











All the musical and literary journals are oc- 
cupying themselves with the important discovery 


of Handelian MSS. lately made by M. Vicror | 


ScHa@.cuer; and we could have wished that the 
tone adopted by the generality of them had been 
more generous or even more just. The Illustrated 
London News sees reason to deplore that these 
treasures have fallen into the hands of “ a French- 
man,” and suggests that the nation shall make 
some offer sufficiently “munificent” to induce 


ledge of Hanpet is not of very recent date. 
Then, as to the fact of their having fallen into the 
hands of a Frenchman: M. Scuatcuer, although 
a Frenchman by birth, is by blood a compatriot 
of Hanpet himself, and has, therefore, quite 
as good a title to feel interested in the works of 
that great man as even the Sacred Harmonic 
Society has. 
absurd pretensions of our English connoisseurs 
now that the memory of Hanpex has been as it 


It is, indeed, amusing to see the | 


astonishment, however, was rather greater than 
we have lately been in the habit of experiencing 
at anything that comes to us from that quarter, 
when we perused the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr. G. P. Putnam: 

Resolved—That, in the opinion of this association, 
it would be highly desirable for the interests of litera- 
ture and the book trade, that an International Copy- 
right law should be passed, with such stipulations and 
restrictions as would secure, mutually, a just and 


rest 
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equitable protection to the mechanical interests in- 
volved in the question, both here and in Europe. 

So then, while we have been amusing ourselves 
with dreams of equal rights for authors, and as 
good a title for the estate of the brain as the 
squire has in the acres of his ancestry, it appears 
that, after all, the only important interests in- 


volved are “the mechanical interests.” We are 
aware that the American publishers have coolly 
adopted the curious position that they are not so 
bad as the English publishers, because they do 
observe some principle of honour among them- 
selves, and do not steal from each other. Thatis 
to say, that when one American publisher an- 
nounces his intention of appropriating the pro- 
perty of an English author, all the other pub- 
lishers respect his rights. Thisis, after all, nothing 
but a new form of the old proverb, “ Honour 
among gentlemen;” but we were scarcely pre- 
pared for such an open avowal of it as Mr. Put- 
MAN’s resolution impliedly makes. The putting 
into hotchpot (as the lawyers would say) “ the 
interests of literature and the book trade” is 
admirable. What are the interests of the author 
compared with those of the printer, the pub- 
lisher and the bookseller—i.c., “the mechanical 
interests” involved in the question? What are 
brains in competition with the printing-press? 
The New York Evening Post, commenting upon 
this extraordinary resolution, says: 

It will be seen by the language of the resolution, 
that only the mechanical interests involved in the 
question are sought to be protected, and that no 
allusion is made to the fact that authors in this, as 
well as in other countries, are quite as much in- 
terested in the subject as publishers. It is to be pre- 
sumed, from the high character of the large publishing 
houses of this city, that this omission is not intended 
to be prejudicial to the rights of authors, whose inter- 
ests are involved in their action, and whose views 
should be ascertained and dulv considered before any 
definite action is taken by publishers. 

The writer in the New York Evening Post 


a 
ought to know; but we, from our knowledge of 
“the large publishing houses,” see no reason to | 


“presume” any such things. 

Qur great tragedian Mr. Macreapy is doing 
some things in his retirement that are not un- 
worthy of the past glories of his public life. As 
our readers must be well aware, this true artist 


wisely resolved to retire from the scene of his | 


triumphs whilst his laurels were yet green. When 
he did so the stage lost a great man, but society 
gained a good one. In his calm retreat in Dorset- 
shire Mr. Macreapy is living the life of a Chris- 
tian gentleman, endearing himself alike to his 
poorer neighbours and those who are his equals 
in rank by his kindly‘deeds and enlightened socia- 
bility. It is from the local papers that we learn 
that the good people of Sherborne have been keep- 
ing Christmas right royally, and that the great 
ex-tragedian took a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings. It appears that Mr. Macreapy has 
built at his own expense a school for the educa- 
tion. of fifty boys, which has now been in full work 
for a year, and its breaking up for the Christmas 
holidays was made the occasion for a kindly 
meeting between the founder and the boys. A 
grateful testimonial from the former to the 


latter—all the more graceful because it was un- | 


expected and totally unprepared for—and a 
friendly and sensible address from Mr. MacrEapyY 


formed the programme of the proceedings; but, | 


simple as they were, they serve to prove how 
much good a man may do in his quiet work, when, 
reposing from the fatigues of a great career, he 
throws aside the purple of the conqueror, and 
once more becomes—a man. 

The gossip about the competitive examinations 
occasionally casts upon the surface an anecdote 
worth recording. The other day a young aspirant 


for Foreign Office Service, who had undergone a | 
slight official training in the Audit Office, ap- | 


peared before the dread tribunal, and was re- 
quested, among other deep and searching ques- 


tions, to name some person celebrated for his | 
literary attainments, and to describe his special | 


qualifications. The answer was as follows :— 
“Mr. Perer CunyIncua,, the leading man in the 
Audit Office, now sent on an expedition to Aus- 
tralia.” Need we explain that the young gen- 
tleman referred to the author of the “Hand- 
book of London,” and that the mission to Aus- 
tralia extends no further than to Manchester, 
where the valuable services of Mr. CunNINGHAM 
have been secured as editor of the Catalogue for 
the Fine Art Exhibition ? 


The Rector of Braconsrretp has issued a | 


circular letter requesting assistance in his very 
laudable intention of erecting a memorial to 


Burke in the church wherein he lies buried. It | race, and it is a mistake to think that small heads are 
is within the vaults of Beaconsfield Church that | better endowed than large ones. The nasal pronun- 
the remains of the great orator and statesman ciation of the Yankees also indicates an unhealthy 
rest. There they were laid in great and sig- | tte of the nasal channels. : ae 
nificant pomp, attended by one of the most These may be profound physiological truths ; 
dignified processions of distinguished men | but we must confess that to us they appear 
that ever accompanied the relics of poor mor- | like : i 
tality to their final resting-place. There they | Wild and whirling words,my Lord! = 
have remained ever since, and how unnoted, if | Since, however, they have gained a publicity 
not unhonoured, the Rev. Joan Govuxp shall | through other channels and an importance which, 
tell:— | in our opinion, they do not deserve, Mr. E. G. 
Burke when dying in the very zenith of his fame, | SevteRs, the celebrated American archeologist, 
with the eyes of all Europe fixed upon his greatness, and certain of the American publishers have 
forbade, what otherwise would have taken place, his | taken the matter up rather warmly. Some facts 
interment in Westminster Abbey. His willexpressly | which M. Gotovin refers to in his letter (such 
directed that he should be laid in Beaconsfield church, | as the destruction of Messrs. APPLETON’s press 
by the side of his beloved brother, and of that idol- | by the New York mob after their publication of 
| ised son whose premature death broke the father’s | Dickens's “ Notes,” and other important addi- 
| aes conan _— 9g Yipee H ee a tions to history), have been entirely contraverted ; 
nad expressed in his youth: “I would rather,” s be 1 aaa hin 
| he, “* se in the southern corner of a little country raat af ae poem Ty chen St oem 
churchyard than in the tomb of the Capulets. I should | 0, "@¢ Of Ur. ARROW rn can inlet f Now th 
like, however, that my dust should mingle with think, to the detriment of the latter. Now that 
kindred dust. The good old expression, ‘family the question is in discussion, we may say once 
burial ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at for all that we think incalculable harm is done by 
least to me.” In sorrow, and to the national | the loose admission into the English press of 
reproach, be it said, a mouldering tomb outside | canards affecting the character and dignity of 
the church to Waller, and a poor tablet within | nations. Thecrimination and recrimination which 
to Edmund Burke, are all that commemorate the | Mr. Arrowsirn’s nonsense has aroused may 
poet or his mightier neighbour in death the statesman. | qo more harm between the two countries than 
That beautiful inscription on Waller's tomb, from the | po graceful restoration of the Resolute will do 


pen of Rymer, which Dr. Johnson expressed a hope | good; and, when all the mischief might have 


‘“was rescued from dilapidation,” is fast becoming S : F e 
S rescued irc Pp ) wee B | been avoided by a little care and a little discre- 


illegible. A family tablet, it is true, of mean appear- | os “tah ; ; lise t 
ance, affixed to the church wall, speaks of Burke and | tion, we think that its occurrence is a disgrace to 
If Mr. ARROWSMITH Was 


his kindred ; but no monumental brass nor inscription | English journalism. 
marks the actual spot where repose all that was mor- | hoaxed into believing a raw-head and bloody- 
tal of perhaps the greatest statesman. orator, and | bones story, and afterwards thought to give it 
patriot England ever saw. No “storied urn, nor} greater piquancy to an auditory of Liverpool 
animated bust,” Ro: proper trophy, nor ornament | diners-out, by relating it in the first instead ofin 
on —_ yr “a nea ete ee | the third person; or if M. GoLovin has got it into 
ee “en . pe tert age ge cr his head that the American mob destroyed Messrs. 
ostify the fi of his ’ 2 churcl apes te at nearer ‘ nat 
calle Oe" a ogy» bags # Ripe eceoiee. AppLeton’s press for publishing fair criticisms 
Beaconsfield—a place now famous from its associa- a - alge 1 faithful 
tion with his name. The church itself presents a upos the United States—it is the duty - arthite 
dilapidated and dreary aspect. The whole fabric is journalists to neutralise such errors, instead of 
fast passing into a semi-ruinous condition. The | lending them a fresh and dangerous activity. We 
| country certainly should not allow such neglect of the | are all too apt to believe ill of each other; and 
| ashes of the great. Anxious to remove the stigma, I | some people think it a good joke to impose upon 
make this appeal, that justice may be done to the | the credulity of the gobemouches, who go about 
poet’s memory, and especially to that of Edmund | seeking materials for embryo books. Only the 
3urke, who was in his day one of the bulwarks of the | other day we heard of a party of Englishmen 
British constitution, and whose philosopbie policy, | ,, Se is 5 i sali ‘i ‘ 
sound writings, and suasive eloquence have gone far who made = American believe that her Majesty 
TR Reni igi pg ’ ale er had found it necessary to rebuke a princess of 
| to enlighten, while they shielded, the civilisation of | |, : bee ae . 
| mankind | the blood-royal for her indecorous conc uct in 
ankind. fo FN a " es 
We trust, indeed we feel sure, that this appeal | singing “ We wont go home till morning” upon 
ithe ae ove yp “era . ee | the sands at Brighton. This tit-bit of Court 
ec e . ‘ o * 
ie: Mieadeie saleenania to us a letter complain- scandal was booked with great glee, and may, 
ing of the statements which have appeared in the | S°™° day = other, nt, rane the cotumns of 
‘aye / appe : some American journal as “Manners of the 
Atheneum and other journals, respecting the price | Py otish aristocracy.” Put this and that together, 
; him fc  dizet edit: po Aegon is inglis acy. 
a rin “mg peectenene ast aaeaanenee and we need not go far to reach the key to Mr. 
ste nts e s as “ 2 . , 
: ARROWSMITH’S mystery. 
‘ so se * 2 iOW *4° = ——e . 
- _ oe sek“ maging lh i gg wes In any new edition of the “Curiosities of Litera- 
0 ee . sinew, in a pot e — e rs ture” that may be forthcoming, the following 
pamphlet. In the mean time, he wishes us to 2 npr Sie M4 7 nd 
state that “the account of the price paid for the | passage certainly deservess place. "We have em 
Seale to madame eel Mem din ieee alias ae tracted it from an address to its readers lately 
amiet 1s n¢ , . ; . *e Newspape 
° ea + ° Ww sady spaper. 
tradicted it in the pages of the Freeman’s Journal, a ad ard by the fen a PY — 
and other local journals in Dublin.” We regret a cme pried rar nati ae eee crete = Mind 
that the explanation in the local papers escaped | 9°¢TESSing Cur readers, we Teel a ery Ve 


ees < ra in being able to point to the columns of the Lady’s 
us, and that Mr. Rooney, if he thinks publicity Newspaper as an organ rapidly growing in importance 
through the medium of this journal of any value, | 45 the representative and defender of the fairer por- 
did not forward it to ourselves. 


tion of the community. Much is asserted—much is 
There has been a great pother in the columns | admitted—by the civilised world at Jarge concerning 
of the Atheneum about a certain letter written | the dignity of woman; that she is the heart, while 
by M. Ivay Gotovin de omnibus rebus in general, | man is the head of society; that, as the household 
and the refusal of Messrs. APPLETON, of New | guardian, it is her special province to guard and guide 
| York, to publish his “ Stars and Stripes ” in par- 


the infancy of our future citizens and wives; that in 
ticular. Now, in fact, this letter was sent to us | Ber is embodied the influence of home, and the care and 
ur. Now, in fact, 
as well as to the Atheneum, and we refrained from 


responsibility of its tendencies and results ; that the 
|inserting it from a conviction that it did not | 


family circle is the sacred mould in which the future 
: : ; state of society is formed either for good or for bad ; 

tend to any useful point of literary interest, and ‘ & 

that it was merely M. Goxovin’s own private | 


that she is the comparatively hidden, yet main spring. 
mode of venting his displeasure against the 


of our social greatness; that her power is heavenly, 
and that her mission is divine. All this is true—all 
American publishers for doing that which they 
had a perfect right to do, concerning which a 


this is imposingly great ; but it must be left for those 
who are similarly situated to the conductors of this 
question of good taste might possibly arise. M. | paper to explore such subjects below the surface, and 
Gotoviy’s work is, in our opinion, not only 
‘* hostile to the United States,” but itis, in many | 


thus fully comprehend the duties and dignity of the 
respects, hostile to the laws of taste, and some- 


wives and daughters of the present generation. 
Magnificent! No young gentleman when 
| times even of decency; and if our private opinion 
upon the matter were asked, we should reply that 


rising to propose “The Ladies !” however ex- 
cited by the fastest polka, or however full, not 

we quite agreed with the Messrs. APPLETON in 

| refusing to have anything to do with it. That, 


veteris Bacchi, but of “old gooseberry,” could 

have done better. To represent the sex, and at 

however, is a matter entirely between those pub- | the same time defend it ; to administer comfort 

| lishers and M. Gorovin, and we'do not under- | aud counsel to the “ heart of society,” the “house- 

| stand how it can be converted into the text for | hold guardian,” the “ guard and guide in infancy,” 

| such a homily as this: — whose pr power is heavenly, and whose mission 

America is the country of the red man, quite as Africa divine,” must be indeed a glorious prospect. 

| is the country of the black, Asia of the yellow, and Ladies of England, out with your sixpences and 
| Europe of the white man. The New World, there- 
fore, produces a deteriorating effect upon the white 




















to the rescue! But, stay: is not our cotem- 
porary somewhat too venturesome? He assumes 
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it as his duty “to explore such subjects below | being printed at Paris, and the great album illus- 


the surface ;’ and as the subject which he has in | 
hand is woman, we put it to him whether, in 
the present state of the fashions, he has not un- 


dertaken to get through an amount of crinoline | 


enough to appal any but a Cornish miner. Let 
him be content with the surface and he may do; 
but let him beware the fate of those who have ex- 
hibited a too lively curiosity, from AcTxoN 
down to Perrine Tom. 

LONGFELLOW’s poem “ Hiawatha” has attained | 
the honours of translation into German at the 


hands of the well-known poet F. Freiricratu. | 


It will appear shortly, with a frontispiece designed 
by Levrze of Dusseldorf. 

Whilst J. Mrcwever’s charming work on the 
“Life of the Birds” 


| panion of our youth, 
is making the round of the 
Continent in the form of translations, and is win- | 


ning golden opinions everywhere, no English pub- | 


lisher appears as yet to have placed it on his list. 
We would not exchange those agreeable pages 
for many a ponderous tome on ornithology, and 
invite to it the earliest attention of the purveyors 
for our literature, who would no doubt find a 
grateful public for it among the ladies. 

The Golosy Rossii (“Words from Russia”), which 
we have already announced as proceeding from 
M. Herzen’s private press, 
great attention in Russia. The last part contains 
a very powerful plaidoyer in favour of the liberty 


NicHotas is very roughly handled. 


respecting the Russian bureaucracy 
tendency in the “ Words from Russia” 
about changes by reform, rather than by revolu- 
tionary measures, which cannot be mistaken. 
The important MSS. of Xavier Homarre pp 
Heu., who died at Ispahan in 1848, are now 
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Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, incl 
Private Correspondence with Charles the 
Yollected Srom the Public Archives and Private 
Libraries of France and England. Edited by 
Mary Anne Evererr Green. London: 
Richard Bentley. 1857. 

So long as history endures, Queen Henrietta 

Maria will be remembered as a lady who, although 

blessed as well by Nature as by Fortune with all 

the gifts that ought to render a woman happy, 
although graced with mental talents and moral 
virtues, and although at the same time the 
daughter, sister, wife, and mother of kings—yet 
lived a most unhappy life, and died under cir- 
cumstances so peculiarly unhappy as to supply 
the greatest preacher of the day with a text from 








rst. 


| books. 


} 


; 


is said to be exciting | worked brain. 


| the withdrawal from among them of 


| tratingfhis travels, and containing upwards of one | 
hundred plates, is in course of publication. 
The obituary of the fortnight contains some 


| names distinguished in literature and in science. 
| The death of Dr. Paris is a loss which will be 
severely felt by the Royal College of Physicians, 
lover which he has so honourably presided for 
| the last twenty-two years. In addition to his 
great medical reputation, Dr. Parts was endeared 

to the literary world as the biographer of Sir 
Humpnrey Davy (in which capacity he pro- 
duced a work which must ever rank as one of 
the best biographical works in the language 

and also as the author of that admirable com- 
“Philosophy in Sport 
made Science in Earnest.” Many an inquiring 
mind has had its energies set in the right direc- 
tion by that wisest and most genial of children’s 
In addition to these, Dr. Parts’s works 
in connection with his profession were numerous 
and valuable. 

Another loss affects very terribly the whole 
literary and scientific world; for not only is it 
a great and 
also serves to remind them 
of the fearful penalty which attaches to an over 
Need we say that we ref 
awful death of Huen Mitter? This cele 


gifted brother, but it 





5 to Ga 


brate d 


| philosopher has passed away as it were in the 
of the press, followed by an important memoir on | 
the late administration, in which the Emperor | in their apogee, under circumstances so painfully 


prime of life, when his genius and his fame were 


This article | clear that we fear there is little room for doubt- 
contains a great deal of valuable information | ing that he died by his own hand. 
There is a | 
to bring | 


He was found 
upon the floor of his room, with a revolver pistol 
in his hand, and his vitals pierced with the ball 
that had been manifestly impelled by that deadly 
tube. The evidence of his friends and fa: 

establish beyond a doubt that some t 
before this melancholy event Mr. Mitier was 





fy 





tives of Paris, and 
Harleian MSS. 


have been found in the arcl 
have been discovered among the 
Some of these were written in 
Mrs. Green, with great skill and patience, } 
ceeded in deciphering. The necessity for 
shrouding her correspondence in secrecy 
itself a touching proof of the dangers and diffi 
ties which surrounded the Royal lady, and 
an additional value to it, as affording an addit 
proof that we have here an exact record of the 
truth, denuded of all those trappings and dis- 
guises in which the exigencies their exalted 
state are apt to hide the sorrows of kings and 
queens. 

At the commencement of the collection we find 
a few of the Dillet-doux which passed between 
Charles and Henrietta, whilst the treaty for their 
marriage was pending. The Prince had seen his 





ot 












which to moralise upon the uncertainty of human | future wife, as he passed through Paris in dis- 
life, and the impossibility of counting upon | guise on his way to the Spanish Court, and had 


felicity in this world, however lofty the station, 


and however apparently certain the prospect of | On the completion of 


happiness. Whether we regard her as a queen 
married to a husband of a different religion with 
herself, and unconsciously bringing odium upon 


that husband by that very fact, and widening the | great hopes of happiness. 


breach which already existed between him and | 
his subjects, until their wrath took the form of 
open rebellion against him, and in their fierce 
anger they dragged him to the scaffold—or as the 


widowed mother, doomed to see her children | news of what has been accomplished 


fugitives from their late father’s kingdom, and 
seeking shelter and support from strangers—or 
as being compelled to seek for herself a refuge 
from poverty and persecution, and finding herself, 
even in her declining years, when her son might 
have assisted her, a victim to debt and difficulty— 
in every part of her life, in every phase of her 

greatness and degradation, we are compelled to 


become enamoured of the graces of her person. | 


Charles ad- 
e lady, con 

ul termina- 
» had built 
e returned 


the treaty 
dressed a very affectionate note to 
gratulating himself upon the succe 
tion of a negotiation upon which 

To this, sh 
the following very discreet answer : 


th 

the 

ssf 
he 






Sir,—The impatience which you show me you have 
had, during the time the treaty was pending, and the 


satisfaction that you tell me you have received on the 
here, give me 
certain assurance of your good will towards me, as 
you represent it by your letters. The King my 
brother and the Queen my mother be am rw villi ng that 
I should receive these testimonies of your affe 
I will only say that, if that has not an assume 
dation in all the good which it makes you im: 






me, at least you will find a readiness to show y a | 
that you will not oblige an ungrate ofa pass mn, and 1 | 


that I am and shall always be 


echo the words of Bossuet, and pronounce Hen- | affectionate servant, Henrietta Maria. 


rietta Maria “a most unhappy Queen.” 

The letters now for the first time laid before the 
public are most valuable and interesting, not 
only on account of the very clear and truthful 


In a note, Mrs. Green informs us that the Bod- 
| leian Library contains many of the letters which 


passed between the royal lovers, but that they | : 
have not been included in this collection out of 


light which they throw upon the character of | compliment to Dr. Bandinel, who has selected 


this lady, but for the reliable information which 


they contain as to the inner life of the time. | 
They embrace a period ranging between 1624, | 


when her marriage with Charles took place, 
down to the year 1669. 


Many of these letters | Papal dispensation. This was granted by Ur- 


them for his next contribution to the Roxburgh 
Club. 
Before her marriage with a Protestant prince 


could take place it was necessary to obtain the 


ciphers, which | 





greatly ee in mind from various causes. 
In the first place, the constant recurrence of des- 
perate crimes committed by ticket-of-leave men 


had afflicted him with a lively dread that his 
museum would be broken open and its choicest 
treasures taken away from him. To guard 
against this, he had lately ‘hetqunennt himself 
to sleep with lethal weapons near at hand. 
In the next place, his brain had been hardly 
taxed in the composition of a new geological 
work, to be called “‘ The Testimony of the Rocks,’ 
in which he was deeply interested; and it should 
be remembered that, in addi tion to the severe 





: 
mental labour which this en tai 
Minter had to meet 








3 night tly de- 











| mand upon his ol val stret meth 
which his duties itor a newspaper 
the Witness imper 1s dema: le at Me ntal 
faticue tells differently upon differe brait 3. 








some (as in the case 


it induces a 


ot poor 


reiaxation or an exhaustion oi the 





cerebral functions ; whilst with others it excites 
+ . lal ss ae Meow Mrrzue 
to frenzy, delirium, madness. Hucn MILLE R 
had probably one of those nervous and t 
brains = whign become elevated un 

na : ; 

















































l r re 
t the 1 
> hi s if were 
“very « It is also sh that he had 
become lately subject to acks of very acut 
ugony in t region of t iead Whether, 
| therefore the act was committed under the stress 
of intol erable pain, or in a fit of delirium, or 
} while ur nder 1 be T s0m 1m) uils n we 
| cannot positi l. Be the fa 3 n it 
is clear that em this great and good 
man cannot be charged with d yer su 

1d that it o ‘mains for us t i 1€ Ull- 
time : t st i scrence 
be Ss 3 ¢ gy I 

i i Vill it up ss u standing 

| that the future Ques st i het er 
to pervert the faith of Protesta gland; that 
she was s used Urban) “ to 

becom ppressed peoy tue 

|) Clothild Chris r victorious 
husband, i whose nuptials | ght 
religi ri | t : nind the 
Pr vas not yw this mission 
is obv rom th lich she ma oth 
to her brother and to the h if it so be 
that it piease God to ble irriage, 80 as i 
grant me the favour of progeny, I will make no 
selection of persons to bring up and serve the 
children who may be born, except from Catho- 
lics.” How well she fulfilled the promise, and 
what misfortune and misery was the result, is 
cnown to all. 

Sut, however injudi 1 queen, Henrietta 
Maria ma er husban lappy as vif 
In one of his private irles thus speaks 

| of tl ieir dome — 

The only di w exists ween us is 
that of col } tl ti both 
esteeming ourselves victorious in ving the will 
of each other. 

In September 1630, Henrietta writes an 
amusing first-born to her frien 
Madame r her former 
governess 

If my son kr k he would send 

| you his comp and so tall, at he 
for ¢ ly onths 
cou [ will send 
: a littl for at 
| present he is so dark that I am ashamed m. 

In the same letter light ur in amusing 

proof that queens were not those days quite 
| so fastidious about their dress as they are now 
} supposed to be. Things w Ww little 
wit repre- 





| oftener than once or t 





in ior **&@ 






sents to her friend the need th h 
petticoat waist;” and appears that the 
only person who could her in that respect 
was a man named Pin, who resided at Paris. 
— man is to be sent over specially to measure 
for a petticoat-waist (an article of apparel 


whi ich we presume to be somewhat analogous t¢ 
the modern bussell—but this we refer to such 
persons as may be skilled in the archeology of 
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millinery.) “If he Ww ill ake: one voyage to make 


me one, he may return and make them after- 
wards for me at Paris.” But of her old one she 
writes: “I have still my velvet one, got two 


years ago, Which is so short for me and so far 
worn, that I am gr atly in want of another.” 
Shortly afterwards, she writes to the same friend: 



















_My son is so ugly, that I am ashamed « fhim; but 
1is size and fatness supply the want of beauty. I 
wish you could see t itleman, for he has no 
ordinary mien; he is so us in all that he does 
that I cannot help fancying him far wiser than my- 
self. Send me a dozen pairs of sweet cham oves, 
and also I beg you to send me one of doesk a game 
of joncheries, one of poule, and the of any species 





of game now in vogue 

Ten years afterwards we find a le 
to the “ugly boy ” himself, and comy 
very maternal topic:— 


CHARLEs,—I am sorry that I 







must begi 
} 








letter with chiding you, becaus 
not take physic. T hope it was ¢ Av, 
and that to-morrow you will i P you will 
not, I must come and make you take it, for it is fo 
your health. : 

Whether Charles did or did not y 
take his physic does ar; but we know 





very well that in after- ued to ex- 











hibit the same indi ) do that which was 
requisite for his good. 

In | her letters about this time we begin to find 
evidence of the discontent ich her _ nan 
Catholicism was causing in the country Some 
persons were imprisoned for attending 
her chapel, whereupon the Queen petiti 
their release; but Charles replied t! 
mitted her to have hi ar ri eligion with | 


1: 





ns and others; 





he would have th oy bey in ‘the he pr 

fessed and his father before S! ently 
afterwards the Civil War broke out; and it must 
be confessed that, as regards the courage and 
constancy she displayed in the service of her 


husband, Henrietta Maria’s behaviour was worthy 
of the daughter of Henri i ] 
written durin; il 
















{ "Ss him « i BULL Ss aU ‘ = 
ruinous. The italics in this and other quotati 
are hers, not ours. 

I should also wish you to send for Essex and Wol- 
land to come and serve you; if they refuse, take awar 
the ir ple ces and keey them vacant, unless ,) come to 
some contest ; else restore them as they v , pro- 
vided that they serve you. Do not pass ton ive and 

oundage any more, for it is against If 

Afterwards we find her urging him to present 
an obstinate front to his opponents: 

A report is current here that you ave returning to 
London, or near it. I believe nothing of it, and bi 
that you are more constant in your resolutions; you 
have already learned to you cost that your want of 
perseverance in your designs has ruined you. “ogc dl 
it be so, adieu; I must pr: -dly 
will never change my re: ito a con- 

nt, for I never rsons who 






would be your dir > you would 
have broken your promise to me. 

All this time she was hard at rk, getting 
mone vy for her r hust an 1: 

As to mo ey, 1am at w TK 3 i into Den- 
mark, for, in the me antime, ond nothing 
upon your rubies. Nevertheless, I will put all my 
jewels in pledge; but as to you, when that is done, 





and you have expen 
the Parl t declares wai agains 
no further means of g vetting yr other 1 
you will be what the Par 

please, and [shall be constrai 0 retire into 
oI to be g alms. 





led that money, still waiting till 
here will be 

and thus 
lias nt shal 


z convent, 


rmeni 





noni 23, 


reduced to do 


The waniile of a poor woman pawning her 
jewels to carry on the war against a mighty 
nation is at once mo urnful and ludicrous. At 
this time she writes to her friend Madame St. 
George. 

Pray to God for me, f 
a more wretched creature 


} 4} 
7 that ¢ 
red that 


r be asst 
in this world than I, sepa- 
rated from the King my lord, from my children, out 
of my country, and without h ype of ret 
except at imminent peril—abandon 
world, unless Gi j 
my friends, 

On the 
husband. 

Since the wind has detained 
you again that [ hope in 
you six pieces of cann on, wi 
powder, and two hundred 
the rest soon after. 


urn 
: 1ed by all the 
1 assist me, and the good prayers of 
amongst whom I number you. 

4th of J 


1 


une 1642 she 





writes to her 





d iys to send 
n idred barrels of 
f pisto ls and carbines ; 





And subsequently she promises him “ an excel- 
lent pets .rder, an engineer, and two others.”’ 


I will write | 


soner 








Strange the perversity of the human mind! At 
the same time that this virtuous and pious lady 
was consigning to her husband the means of slay- 
ing his subjects, she expresses a fervent hope 
that “God will be her guide and her safeguard.’ 
At the same time we find her writing to Richelieu 
and Mazarin to use their good offices in per- 
suading “the King my brother” to fit out an 
expedition on behalf of “the King my husband.” 
To her husband she expresses the uneasiness 
which the false reports which were spread arqund 
her respecting the events which were passing in 
England excited in her mind : 

They have here made you dead, and Charles a pri- | 
: although I see your letters, you imagine this 
pleases me not. As to Prince Rupert, there are men 
here who have seen and touched his dead body, and 
that of Prince Maurice. For battles, there is not a 
day in the week in which you do not lose one. Such 
are the pastimes of this country and their tidings. 

In February 1643 the Queen returned to Eng- 
land, where she remé ined during the painful 
struggles of that year, and left again for France 
in July 1644. Whilst she was staying at Nevers, 
in October of that year, the famous duel took 
place between her dwarf Geoffrey Hudson and | 
young Master Crofts. As our readers are well 
aware, the latter was slain by his minute antago- 





gonist. The public journals of the day, an- 
nouncing the particulars of this extraordinary 
duel state: ‘It appears the challenge was sent 
by Jeffrey, that beni fought on horseback, and | 
Jeffrey, running his horse in full career, shot his } 
antagonist in the head, and left him dead on the } 
spot.” After the mischief, Queen Henrietta 


Maria wrote to Cardinal Mazarin, asking per- | 
mission to deal with the affair as she pleased, 
alleging that they were “both English, and my 
servants.” This was granted, and Jeffrey’s 
punishment was not very severe. 

It was now very obvious to Henrietta Maria | 
that she could not depend upon * the King her | 
brother” for any assistance ; indeed, the tone of | 
her letters at this time is of ¢ mplaint f for slights 
which were offered to her at the French Court. 
The cause of Charles I. was plainly a falling one; 
and neither Louis XIII. nor his wily minister 
were inclined to compromise themselves by | 
espousing it. In France _ continued to reside 
until Charles I. fell into the hands of the Par- 
liament and peris omy on the scaffold. Whether 
she really wrote the oft- = oted letter to her son 
Charles after the death of his father cannot be 
accurately ascertained ; but Mrs. Green seems to 
think that it requires substantiation. At any 
rate, we find her after that melancholy event 
taking the greatest interest in State affairs, and | 
most anxious for the safety of her son and the | 
vindication of his rights. From that time 
she constantly corresponded with her son, | 
advising him upon the conduct of his af- 
fairs; and when his restoration took place | 
in 1660, her letters assume a tone of affectionate 
congratulation. In November of that year she | 
went to London, and wrote to Mazarin that “the 
King, my son, has received me with all testimo- | 
nies of love which could be;” but she soon re- | 
turned to France again. <A residence at Charles | 
the Second’s Court could scarcely be conducive to 
the comfort of his mother. The collection contains 
very few letters written after her return; and 
Mrs. Green ends the string of narrative which 
connects the letters with the following words: 
“ Debt and difficulty marked the closing scenes 
of the life of the unfortunate Queen. A: minute | 
and curious inventory of the entire furniture of | 
her house at Colombe, and of her personal effects | 


| at the — of her decease, is preserved in the | 


there 1s not | 


ing there, | 


| 


.| 


i 


State Paper Office, and proves how limited 
during her declining years was the scale of the | 
establishment of this Queen of England and 
daughter of France.” 


| 
The Historic Peerage of England. By the late | 


Sir Harris Nicworas, G.C.M.G. Revised by | 

Wituiam Covrtuorg, Esq., Somerset Herald. | 

London: John Murray. 1857. 
Tuirty years have elapsed since Sir Harris 
Nicholas published the first edition of his valu- 
able “ Synopsis of the Peerage of England,” and 
the numerous changes which have taken place 
since that time have rendered a new edition 
absolutely necessary. As our readers are doubt- 
less aware, the plan adopted by Sir Harris 





Nicholas was to exhibit, under alphabetical | 
arrangement, the origin, descent, and present | 


state of every title of peerage which has existed | 
in this country since the Conquest. Extinct as 
well as existing peerages may here be found, and 





|out in his ‘“ Things not Generally 


; even rose to the dignity of baillie. 


at a glance the inquirer may ascertain not only 
who is the present holder of the title, but who 
are the persons that have held it from the very 
commencement, at least as far back as the Con- 
quest. As an illustration of this, take the title 
of Byron or Burdn. Referring to this, we see at 
once that three families have held this title; that 
the first of these had one peer of the realm, a 
baron by tenure, in the reign of William L; 
that the second family had three peers, also 
barons by tenure, who lived from William II. 
to Henry II.; and the third (the existing family) 
has had seven peers of the realm, barons, the 
last of which succeeded to his dignity in 1824, 
and has direct heirs. Full information is also 
given of these eleven persons who have held suc- 
cessively the title of Byron; and every title, 
extinct or existing, is treated in the same manner. 
Nor is this all that the volume contains. In ad- 
dition to the original prefaces by Sir Harris 
Nicholas, we have his observations on dignities, 
and a list of peers and peeresses in their own 
right, arranged according to precedence. After 


| the lay peerages, we find the archbishoprics and 


bishoprics, with the names of all the persons who 
have filled these dignities since the Conquest. 
Such a volume will be inestimable as a book of 
reference to the peer, the gentleman, the lawyer, 
and the journalist—indeed, to all who feel any 
interest in our great and historic hes erage. 


of United States History, Srom 1492 to 1850. 
By Samvuet E LioT. “Boston. 

A nisrory of the United States, admirably con- 

densed for the instruction of those who have not 

leisure or inclination to read the larger works of 

Bancroft and others. Necessarily it partakes of the 


Manual 


| character of a chronology, and is somewhat dry; but 
| the author has used anxious endeavours to evade the 


difficulty, and with more success than most of those 
who have attempted to be at once brief and interesting. 
He says that he has intentionally confined himself > 
outlines., In this he was wrong: he should hav 

varied the hard outline with occasional details, if air 
for the sake of variety. However, it will be very 
convenient for reference, for great pains appear to 





| have been taken to secure accuracy. 





Curiosities of History, with New Lights. By JouN 
Timns, F.S.A. London: Davip Boaue. 1857. 
FoLLow1nG out the excellent plan which he sketched 
Known,” Mr. 
Timbs has now produced a collection of recondite his- 
torical facts. Its value as a work of reference is very 
great, whether we consider the admirable selection of 
topics or the clearness and brevity with which they 

are treated. 
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Memorials of the Lineage, Early Life, Education, 
and Development of the Genius of James Watt. 
By Grorce Wixttiamson, Esq. Printed for 
the Watt Club by Thomas Constable. 

In presenting to the members of the Watt Club 

his memorials of the great mechanician in whose 

honour that club has been founded, Mr. William- 


| son has doubtless achieved what to him has been 
| a labour of love. 


The inhabitants of Greenock 
are naturally very proud of their distinguished 
fellow-townsman; and it is clear that from no 
quarter could this monument to his genius so 


| fitly emanate as from that which enjoys the lustre 
| reflected upon it by his birth. 


The grandfather 
|of James Watt was a teacher of navigation, 
residing in the little town of Crawfordsdyke, a 
small burgh within the parish of Greenock. His 
son James Watt, the father of the great mecha- 
| nician, was a reputable citizen of Greenock, and 
Among the 
memorials we find a beautiful fac-simile of a 
large sheet map of the river Clyde, published by 
this good man. James Watt the younger was 
born on the 19th of January 1736. His educa- 
tion was plain, but good; and from early years 
he developed an inclination for mathematical and 
mechanical pursuits. 

A late master shipwright and blockmaker of 
Greenock, who, along with his father, had served 
an apprenticeship in the workshops referred to, men- 
tioned to the author, among other interesting parti- 
culars relative to young Watt, that he remembered 
having been sent, when a boy, to clean out an attic 
room in his employer's house, “where he found a quan- 
tity of such ingenious models as have been described, 
and which Mr. Watt senior told him had been, some 
years before, made by James, who was then in busi- 
ness in Glasgow. Among these models he remem- 
bered, in particular, a miniature crane and a barrel- 
organ. 
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he appears to have worked in his father’s shop, 


where a forge was erected for his private use, and | translations. This might be bound up with the yet 
thus it was that he acquired the rudiments of | @ 


practical mechanics. In 1755 he was sent to 
London, but returned in the following year to 


Glasgow to perfect himself in his father’s busi- | 


ness of mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ment maker. 
It was soon after this settlement in Glasgow 


After he left the Greenock Grammar-school, | fully suggest to the learned editor to print a supple- 


| mentary leaf or two (if necessary) with the English 


nsold copies of Part I., and an advertisement to the 

| actual possessors of it might be printed, informing 

| them that they may have the su; 

for the asking. 
ve if y 


rinto the Ph 


|. ee 
u7qion y 


M. A. Oxford. (London: 
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An inquiry int 
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that the incident occurred which determined | casting ridicule upon all that Christians bold most 


Watt’s future career. Among his customers 
was Professor Anderson, then professor of me- 
chanics at the Glasgow University; and among 
the mechanical models which belonged to this 
gentleman was a certain model of Newcomen’s 
steam-engine, which happened to be a little out 


of repair, and to Watt it was confided for the | Jows fell: 


purpose of being put straight. This trivial acci- 


dent it was that directed the mind of Watt to the | 


consideration of the difficulties which apparently 


prevented the perfection of the steam-engine; | to Atheism easy. 


this it was that laid the foundation of his future 


. . . P 4 | whole. .Thus th 
fame. The results of his cogitations were imme- | Whole. Thi i 
His grand discovery of the | 


diate and valuable. 


Separate Condenser was followed by his patent | 


for a “method of lessening the consumption of 
steam, and consequently of fuel, in fire-engines.” 
From that time to his establishment at Soho, his 
career was one of uninterrupted success; and 
when he drew his last breath at his residence at 


Heathfield, near Birmingham, on the 25th of | similar pass ages from au 
| alleged will perhaps be suflicient to show the 


August 1819, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
the fame which he left behind him was one which 
time cannot dim, nor even the breath of envy 
diminish. 

As a specimen of typography these memorials 
are deserving of all praise, and the execution of 
the portraits, plans, and maps is admirable. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
To the long list of works for which the Church of 
England already stands indebted to the Rev. Canon 
Wordsworth must now be added The New Testament 


of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, in the original | 
| of the perfected just should now ascend to Jesus, the 


Greek: with Notes by Cur. Worpswortu. D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Part I. The Four Gospels. 
(London: Rivingtons.)—This work, when completed, 


| 
| 
| 


will, we doubt not, be regarded as the most impor- 
tant of Dr. Wordsworth’s labours. Notwithstanding | 


the many excellent editions of the Greek New Testa- 
ment that have recently appeared, there is none that 
seems to us so completely adapted for the use of 
University students as the present. The whole pre- 
face is excellent, especially the remarks on inspiration 
in pp. xviii.-xx. The notes, too, on difficult passages, 
and the various readings, are particularly valuable. 
Too much praise, for instance, cannot be bestowed 
upon the exegetical note on Matt. xvi. 18, 19(“Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock,” &c.) The authorities to 
which Dr. Wordsworth refers in his notes are both 
ancient and modern. Of the former, he says: ‘‘ With 
regard to the Notes which accompany the present 
edition, the editor's design has been to recover some 
of the expository teaching of ancient Christendom, 
which seems almost to have disappeared from its 
proper place in the critical exegesis of the New Tes- 
tament. If it be asked why he has laid so much stress 
on the interpretations of Christian antiquity, and 
why the names of ancient expositors occur so fre- 
quently in the following pages, he had rather answer 
that question in the words of others than in his own.” 
He then refers for his justification to Archbishop 
Wake, Dr. Waterland, and Bishop Hall. Dr. Words- 
worth, however, by no means undervalues the labours 
of the German critics: while he speaks of them in 
discriminating terms. “It cannot be denied,” he 
says, “that Christendom is indebted to one 
nation of Europe more than to any other, for 
critical contributions to the sacred text of the 
New Testament. Without undervaluing the la- 
bours of Biblical critics in other countries; without 
disparaging what has been done in America; without 
forgetting what has been effected in our country, 
particularly by the publication of the Alexandrine 
Manuscript and the Codex Bez, and by the learned 
labours of English scholars who have published 
critical editions of the Greek Testament; we must freely 
confess that the palm for industry in this sacred field is 
specially dueto another nation. The Masorites of the 
New Testament are from Germany. But having made 
this acknowledgement, we are constrained to add, 
that, if Christendom has had her Masora from Ger- 
many, she has had also her Cabbala.” We must here 
take leave to regret that the German quotations are 
unaccompanied by English translations. This we 
must regard as a serious evil, since we feel persuaded 
that the majority of Dr. Wordsworth’s readers are 
necessarily ignorant of German. We feel assured 
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sacred. 
writer that we are aware of who has so gros 
ciated his disbelief in a Supreme Being as t! 


Since the days of Tom Paine there is no 
sly enun- 


tl mm.” 











author. He talks of “the fable of the creati 
“The constant idea of a Providence verning,” he | 
says, ‘‘ would destroy all freedom of action, all pra- 
dence in mankind, which was probably the reason the 
they looked to God, and God did not be- 


friend them; and they had better have lo 
mnemies than God.” Again, “ The step which 


us from Polvytheism to Theism makes the next step 








or the parts of nature, and Theism one God, or the 
alternate in the Bibl 


2; Dut an 














may 
| impersonation is a simple absurdity. The one God is 
not more defensible than the many gods. Polytheisn 
represents the powers of nature— 


Theism the whole of nature; 
material and Atheistic, only susce} 





tion in our finite views and are utterly untenable as 
facts. God, gods, and creation can only represent 
| materialism and man.” We might quote many 
this author; but those just 


} «> +) 
nicious tendency of his views. 

Th I; erie liat State ; 2 Cori thi 
late DuKE or Mancuester—(Londot 
and Macintosh)—is a brief treatise, wl 
originally in a periodical, tending to correct w 
author believed to be the erroneous views of many of the 












| “advocates for our Lord’s personal reign upon earth 
with regard to the intermediate state of the soul.” | 


After examining various passages of Scripture upon 
the subject, the position taken by the writer is as fol- 


lows: “ Under former dispensations the souls of saints 


and sinners were alike in Hades, but they did not | 


jostle with each other(!); there was a wide gulf be- 


tween ‘the bosom of Abraham’ and the ‘ belly of hell.’ | 


Again, though the souls of Old Testament believers 
did descend into Hades, what hinders that the spirits 


Mediator of the New Covenant, and to God the Judge 
of all?” It is to the maintenance of this latter 
opinion that the writer advances his subsequent re- 
marks. 

In My Parish, or the Country Parson's Visits to hi 
Poor, by the Rev. Barton Boucurer, A.M. (Lon- 
don: Shaw), we have a record of some of the prac- 
tical experiences of a devoted minister in connection 
with his flock. The work consists of four tales—or 


| rather true stories, as we presume them to be—res- 


pectively entitled, “* Marv How, the Parish Pauper,” 
“George Elliott, the Idiot Boy,” ‘The Widow’s 


| Son,” and “Cooper Gent, or the Outcast brought 


Home.” In each of these the same fervent vein of 
piety that runs through the author’s other publica- 
tions is to be noticed. Weare sorry to read in the 
preface that Mr. Bouchier has no better account to 


plementary pages } 


1d Co.)—Is a publication of the Secularist | 
itten apparently for the express purpose of 


{ Holy Lan 


| Essays 
Rumsey. 

pp. 524. ; 
its 


give of the state of education in the rural districts | 
than the following:—“It might perhaps be added | 


that at the period to which these tales refer education 
was comparatively in its infancy ; certainly, as far as 
the grown-up and the aged generation were con- 
cerned, it had had little influence on them. I am not 
inclined, however, to lay much stress upon this point; 
for, though I believe that there is an immensely 
increased number of the educated classes throughout 
the country, yet, unhappily, education has not done 
its work among the agricultural portion of the com- 


munity, and we find at this day among them as | 


many ignorant and unlettered as in the earlier days of 
which I write. . . . The problem is yet to be worked 
out how education can effectually be brought to bear 
upon our rural population.” It is gratifying, however, 
to know that the problem spoken of by Mr. Bouchier 
is occupying the thoughts of many earnest men, 
among whom must be mentioned the author of The 
Church of England Schoolmaster ; or, the qualifications, 
natural and moval, essential to the character of a 
Church of England Schoolmaster to ensure success in 
his office. By the Rev. Jonn Freemay, M.A,, 
Rural Dean, Rector of Ashwicken cum Leziate, 
Norfolk (Lynn: Thew and Son). 
was written for the use of the ‘ Lynn and West Nor- 
folk Church Schoolmasters’ Association,” may be ad- 
vantageously perused, not merely by schoolmasters, 
but by all friends of national education. It proves 
the writer to have deeply studied the subject, since 
otherwise he would not have been able to present 
so many valuable suggestions as to the best methods 
of cultivating the hearts and minds of the rising 
generation. 

Feigned Excuses (London: Seeleys) treats of the 
many pleas and pretences usually put forth by pro- 


that in no very long time another edition must be | fessing Christians to excuse their neglect of religions 


printed, in which such English translations might 
be given. And in the mean time we would respect- 


| 


obligations. The nature of them may be gathered 


from the following :—‘‘ Going to Church will save no | trative; with many 


| ness 
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revs. > } 
This essay, which | 


| one;” “I can read my Bible at home;” “‘ My husband 














































will not accompany me to Church ;” “I did not feel 
ee lo not like the Preacher;” ‘ 
at h 
r tb f travel in the Holy I 
not ‘ = Fi se F y 
description of ¢ , nt to Pealest \ ye 
W. Rrreme, Berwick-on-1 (Edint John- 
stone and Hunter)—Mr is a ic and 
instructive writer, in whose hands the often-told 
ses no }f t ot interes*, 
é his route, s] ire in 
er ig r the impressions 1 
| his narra aves on the mind. So famous 
been ount ] ill ’ largeas 
do« 1 ¢t mi t | f $ 
manv are apt to fi an ert I f 
|to its actual extent. We, t fore, t t 
passage fi Mr. Ritchie’s introduction t to 
correct this impression :—“ That rich inherit 
he says, “which Abraham received as a divine ¢ 
and from which unbelief has expelled his d 1 
is designated variety of l in 
Jud Pales , and the Holy T ) 
>xplanati 1 which I shall ly - 
ploy Tt i z . . v 
accurate! i luring t lon 
who 3 tra } the i f rv eve l 
ve tha teckew ivihes. Judes » have s 
from the vicinity of Bevrout, the 1 rt town 
of Palestine, on the sea-coast, north-east fi . 
to Baalbek, south-east sixty to Damascus, then 
south along t m | m L 
Moab, to the sonth 1 
and from thi t 
junction he r- 
| ranean. round nur 
200 mi YI i 1 inety t 
average to west. This is : 
emall idl. xtent than S t< 
land, to which numerous sacred asse¢ . 
an absorbing interest.” ich a considerati ft 
its limited extent, the question naturally arises— 
‘Could the! tain its former dense population?” 
|Tothis Mr. Ritchie replies in the affirmative. ‘A 
luxuriant fertility,” he says, ‘“‘is ready to reward 
levery occupant of the land; and, whatever the 
1 , hen i by the genial glow 





country was wher ‘ f 
: is now, : oppression and violence 

iste. The wonder i t 
| that Palestine is but that she shor 
1 her time of retribution, and st 


| prosperity, it 
of man, almost a de 


sn des slate, 








|have outlived 

| manifest unequivocal symptoms of her pristine 
| ]uxuriance. We must judge of her former protluce 
by her inherent capability, and not by her present 
| barrenness, which, were the hand of industry with- 
| drawn, would soon curse our own best-cultivated 
tields.” Did space allow, we would gladly quote 
} some of the author's descriptions of scenery and sites, 
especially that of Jerusalem itself, which is full of 
| interest; t » cannot now do more than commend 
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MEDICINE. 


State Medicine. 


London : 


sy Henry Wripporz 
Churchills. 1856. 8vo. 


Tur volume before us is unique of its class ; 

subject matter of the utmost importance; its 

author well known as a successful practitioner in 

| Cheltenham, and the writer of a work, not suffi- 
| ciently appreciated, entitled “ Health and Sick- 
of Town Populations.” For the first time 
an attempt is made in earnest, and, we may add, 

| with considerable ability, to bring together into a 
vembra of all those 
Parliament has 

ont has promoted, 


| sanitary code the disjecta » 
| various investigations which 
sanctioned and the Governm« D ; 
| tending to establish an intimate connection be- 


| tween the state and the medical profession. Mr. 





Rumsey has not quite succeeded in composing the 
“ Pandects” of state medicine, for he is more of a 
desultory collector of facts and inferences than a 
lawgiver. But he has gone a great way in ena- 
| bling future legislators and statesmen to build up 
a regular system of medical polity and police, 
| than which none is more necessary for the weil- 
being of the people. 
| The volume contains six essays, subdivided 
| into chapters, except the second essay, which con- 
| sist of one chapter only. The first essay is in- 
| troductory, and presents us with an outline of a 
| sanitary code. In the second essay we have the 
| vexata questio of education in the healing and 
| health-preserving arts, inclusive of “ Medical Re- 
| form "—that thorn in the side of ten successive 
| Secretaries of the Home Department. “ ee 
ur’ 


Inquiry” forms the subject of the 
is 


essay. The “Medical Care of the Poor” 
treated of in the fourth essay, divided into two 
parts, the one historical, the other adminis- 
| consecutive rematks on 
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the older as well as the recent poor laws and 
provisions for the medical aid of the sick poor. _ 
eal Sanitary Administration ” is treated of 





in the fifth essay; whilst in the sixth or last | 
essay we find a seriatim enumeration of “ certain 
departments of health police in their relations | 
with local administration.’ 

subdivisions of this essay, by far the most | 


layman: “ The Registration of Births and Deaths, 


with some useful hints for its improvement; 

the question of medical coroners and medical , 
evidence in forensic inquiries; the consideration | 
of the adulteration of food, drinks, and medical | 
drugs; the subject of vaccination; the pro- 
priety of organising a civic medico-sanitary 
service; and, finally, many suggestions respecting 
what the author cails “circuit inspection,” im- | 


plying the visitation of medical charities, hos- 
pitals, lunatic houses, and public asylums by 
medical inspectors and magistrates. These and 


many such important points are treated of and | 


lucidiy handled by Mr. Rumsey, to whom great 
praise is due for industry, good sense, and the 
absence of all dogmatism in his recommenda- 





sULi5 


judgment we will subjoin to this imperfect 
analysis of his valuable work his remarks re- 
specting that extravagant exaltation of the object 
of their exertions, by which the Sanitarians have 
been nigh shipwrecking on the rock of Humbug. 

An unreserved publication of local facts and cir- 
cumstances would serve in time to dispel an unphilo- 
sophical notion which the recent current of sanitary 
reform has led many benevolent persons to adopt, 









namely, that FILTH, in some form or other, aerial, 
fluid, or solid, is the sole cause of preventible disease ; 
and that public cleansing and the care of public 


health are convertible terms. Far be it from me to 
discourage by a single word, if that were possible, the 
very reasonable and obviously necessary efforts which 
are now being made in many towns, and with much 
apparent benefit, to insure the removal and abolition 
of whatever is offensive or incommodious to persons 
of civilised habits—whatever is incompatible with the 
social comfort, intellectual progress, and moral wel- 
fare of the people. Eccentricity is the mildest term 
one can apply to those who deny or doubt that all 
such reforms are truly “sanitary.” But the best 
cause often suffers frem the heat and prejudice of its 
advocates ; and in this great question of the day it 
must be confessed that some promoters of the Public 
Health Act have laid themselves open to the imputa- 
tion of having either denied or underrated the in- 
fluence of all causes of sickness and premature mor- 
tality, except those which they were so resolutely and 
(it must be owned) so laudably bent on removing. 
Fully admitting that it was satisfactorily ascertained, 
by reports of self-sacrificing medical inquirers, that in 
certain towns and neighbourhoods excessive rate of 
mortality and a greater prevalence of epidemic dis- 


ease co-existed with a remarkable degree of social | 
degradation, with grievous neglect and mismanage- | 


ment in civic and domestic arrangements for cleans- 
ing, ventilation, drainage, and water supply, and 
with gross abuse in mortuary interments—admitting 
all this, the philosophical inquirer may nevertheless 
hesitate to join in the loud ewrekas with which these 
discoveries were announced. Still less could he agree 
with those who boldly scoffed at the notion of other 
less obvious, but not less real, predisposing and ex- 
citing causes of preventible disease. “ 


We have endeavoured to show by the fnll pro- 


gramme of Mr. Rumsey’s labours what he defines | 


as state medicine. 


Such a programme would have 


told better had it been more simplified by a dis- | 


tinct division of the general subject into its two 
natural branches, which, moreover, should have 


eee oS a ong: serie 
been kept distinct—we mean /egal medicine in the | 


first place, and medical police or public hygiene in 
the second 
gations in which important circumstances oecur 
that could not be explained, cleared up, or ac- 
counted for, without the aid of such medical 
science. 


which in our present condition of society exert an 
influence on the health and preservation of the 
human species. The two branches constitute 
what we should call political medicine. 

[t is, in the first place, essential to the exist- 
ence and efficiency of such political medicine that 
there should be a competent number of well- 
qualified medical inspectors, capable of replying in 
a satisfactory manner to all the questions which 
the court of laws or other public authorities 
should put to them. In order, therefore, to 
establish a state or political medicine in a nation, 
we should, first of all, devise the means of crea- 


important, offer a vast field of information, | 
equally available to the professional man and the | 


As a fair specimen of the author’s style and | 


' In the former, medical science is | 
applied to all cases of civil and criminal investi- | 


In the latter, a similar application of | 
medical science is made to the numerous agents | 


| ting a medical staff chargeable with the manage- | EDUCATION. 
| ment of all medico-judiciary questions. Once | 
| those means found, we should trace the line of | 4 Catechism of English Grammar, on an entirely New 
conduct which such a staff and the judicial officers | and Improved Principle. ByT. Moopy. London: 
| with whom they are to co-operate ought to follow, | Judd and Glass. 1856. 
whether in the investigation of truth, the discri- | Waar may be the “entirely new and improved 
mination of facts, the discovery of frauds, the | principle” upon which this book claims to be con- 
detection of crimes, or the mere regulation of | structed we have been unable, after a diligent inves- 
sanitary measures, the suggestion of health-pre- | tigation, to discover. It seems to us, on the other 
serving schemes, and the improvement of the | hand, that the compiler is provenniy, Seve. 2 ven- 
physical well-being of the people. Need we add turing out of the yg aS “ Lie Howe -et 
| that to carry out such a system of political medi- He ev inces, how ever, phe enaht hala» rin <0 
sine with effect, a Council of Health consisting of | 20¢e with his subject, although his method of treating 
ee eee ra : it is by no means remarkable either for philosophical 
veteran practitioners, and not ot Secretaries of arrangement or for any noticeable merits of execu- 
State, Lords, and unpaid amateurs, is the prin- tion. - : 
| cipal desideratum ? | As the title of the book implies, the plan adopted 
is that of question and answer. This method may be 
| made to produce admirable results if the pupil is led 
| to discover and supply his own deficiences, and made 
| to construct for himself the necessary rules by means 
| of a judiciously-contrived ome ¢ yg oo 
al . : | questions. Buta mere catechism, where the ques- 
Ocean Gardens : the History of the Marine Aqua- | pmo so of being made suggestive pr eer Mis to 
rium, and the best Methods now adopted for | thourht, are only cues to facilitate the parrot-like 
its Establishment and Preservation. By H. Nok | repetition of the answers—a catechism of this kind, 
Humpnrers. London: Sampson Low and Co. | we say, is merely an antiquated device for saving 
1857. | both the teacher and his pupil the trouble of using 
| Tue aquarium is now the fashionable mania | their understandings. That Mr. Moody's book is 
of the day; and it is as necessary for a young | Constructed on this ver emma At anor agg 
| lady of taste to be “well up” in polyps and zoo- | from the subjoined gn tay S ative 2” What ‘3 
| phytes as to know the best operas by heart, or to other variation is worthy of notice : pron Fog 
| he deouler vereed la: Alfred F —_ 2 he | another peculiarity ? When a person can distin 
OP SEED D VOLS ES LATO. Suey oom rom the | guish one gender from another, what is the next step 
daughter of Belgravia, who can afford her expen- | to be taken?” ‘ Will the possessive admit of any 
| sive aquarium, rich with all the marine delicacies | further observations ?” 
| of the season, down to Miss Smith, or Jones, of | The definitions are too often carelessly worded, and 
| Margate, whose poeket-money will not take her | are sometimes logically incorrect. The examples and 
| beyond an old pickle-jar containing a prawn or | illustrations are, however, numerous, well chosen, 
| so, every fair damsel must now be prying, with | and apposite: and at the end of the book is a, 
feminine curiosity, into the secret proceedings of | collection of easy exercises, which is likely to be 
| the oceanic world. We must confess that we are | useful. 
not very sanguine about any great benefit to | 
science to accrue from all this. It is a mania, | Zhe Pupil Teacher's Historical Geography. By A. 
like any other; and all that can be said of itis! Boarpmay, C.M. London: Philip and Son. 1856. 
| that it is certainly more sensible than many of | We are glad to welcome a new and revised edition 
| them, is infinitely more rational than potichomanie, | of this useful little book. It now contains a tolerably 
| or glass bead-work. It will last for a season or | complete list of places mentioned in English history, 


| so: for a brief space our pretty idlers will babble | together with short notices of the chief historical 
: i" ee | events which have occurred at each. A few blemishes 


| of Actinia mesembrianthemum and Palmipes membra- | wtbbiigaee oe: wna bes - 
| : ‘6 F and inaccuracies, however, still remain, and detract 
| oe gy eng allt —— “ = to some extent from its value as a school-book. Thus 
| book ‘Gleneus 2” op « that deme ‘anahele Mr, |? somewhat inordinate space is allotted to the legends 
re ” - . a wf. | of the prehistorical period. The mythical Hengist and 
| Gosse;” there will be an infinity of money spent, | Horsa have a local habitation and a date assigned 
| and a greatmany slops made; papa will scold alittle | them, and innumerable skirmishes with marauding 
| when he has to pay for “all that nasty rubbish” | Vikings are localised and chronicled with the most 
| (for so the indignant and unscientific paterfamilias | unhesitating and enviable confidence. To come down 
| will designate the “flowers of the sea”); mama | to later times, a somewhat undue prominence is also 
| will bend her awful brows when she finds that | given to the visits to sundry towns of “ the Queen, 
| the cat has upset the aquarium, and that the Mw d Fg Anos or went oF edits ~ a 
. " . é . 2 J? 
| ee ee Pad om sl eae a that in these railway times such events are hardly of 
selle herself will grow tired of her gelatinous pee oa sang ae oO cc Me Ring 
‘ . 2 Plage + corded side by side with the battles of Hastings, 
favourites, and will discard them in favour of a | Naseby, or Waterloo. 
mustachioed lover or a_ tortoiseshell tom. or 
| Presently, too, some new whim will occupy the| __. - > 
world of fashion, and then Good-bye, aquarium; | Gleig’s School Series. Domestic Economy. London: 
| good-bye, Mr. Kingsley; return to your sea-| Longmanand Co. 1856. 
caves, ye coy and delicate beauties of the ocean! | THanks to Lord Ashburton’s speeches and Miss 
But, nevertheless, while the fit is on, this is a | Burdett yey) em people are at last beginning 
| very good hobby to ride upon; and one result is - apy Ate i pel pri by br 3 
a grea oe 
wethe fe patra “e nealiaes sake tee | The little book before us, though appearing in Mr. 


' : : - | Gleig’s excellent “‘School Series,” is not intended 
beautiful of which is Mr. Humphrey’s “Ocean | fo, penne class-book, but is adapted to the use of 
Flowers,” now before us. 


; . ; The coloured prints, | young housekeepers of the artisan or the labouring 
with which the volume is plentifully illustrated, | Glass. It contains plain and sensible remarks on 
| are exceedingly well executed; and it may be that | the importance of character, on marriage, on choosing 
those who possess such a book will value it even | and furnishing a cottage, on keeping accounts, and 
after the pursuit to which it relates is dis- | on the various descriptions of household work. Then 
carded. | follows an excellent collection of practical recipes for 
| plain cookery ; and the book concludes with some 
prt | observations on the care of young children, along 
Practical Mechanics. By James Mcrray. London | with a few medical directions and hints on emer- 
Houlston and Stoneman. gencies. 
Chemistry of Food and Diet. By E. Broynur, M.D., 
and Joun Scorrern, M.B. London: Houlston | 
and Stoneman. | The Shilling Latin Grammar. By Epwarp WALrorD, 
Two treatises forming part of “ Orr's Circle of the | M.A. London: Longman and Co. 1856. 
Sciences”—the cheapest and best series of scientific | THIs is an attempt to compile, on the Charter-house 
works that has been published, and more profitable | model, a Latin grammar yet more simple than an 
to the public than we fear they have proved to the | that has hitherto appeared. It is evidently the wor 
enterprising publishers. The ‘‘ Essay on Practical | of a man of competent scholarship as well as of 
Mechanics” is popularly written, and illustrated with | practical experience in tuition. Mr. Walford hopes 
a multitude of woodcuts. The ‘' Chemistry of Food” | his book “ will be found of use among our artisans 
| describes the constituents of the various materials | and mechanics.” In the hands of a good teacher it 
| that constitute our diet, with the adulterations com- | would, we think, be found well adapted to the use of 
| monly practised upon them, introducing them with | adult classes; but it is too concise and categorical 
the physiology of digestion, and concluding with a | in style to be at all suited for self-instruction. Mr. 
| treatise on diet abounding in practical hints. This | Walford has introduced a more rational and consistent 
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volume should be read by everybody, young and old. | nomenclature of tenses than that which is in ordinary 
| It is intelligible to all; and all will obtain from it | use; but we fear that the old names are too firmly 
knowledge that will aid them in the pursuit of health | established by ‘prescription to yield to the claims 
—or that which is still more important, the preserva- | either of grammatical congruity or even of scholastic 
, tion of it when they have got it. 


| convenience. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. | purpose of coaling, and then resumed its voyage 
a | towards Iceland. Soon they arrived before Rei- 
Tracings of Iceland and the Farée Islands. By | kiavik, the capital of Iceland, a city con- 
Rosert Cuamsers. London and Edinburgh: | taining the enormous population of 800 in- 
W. and R. Chambers. | habitants, and being the place of residence for the 
Attuoven Iceland and the Farée Islands contain | Governor of Iceland, a dignitary who receives the 
much that is curious and interesting not only to | magnificent salary of 4001. a year. Directly 
the geologist but to the ordinary tourist, and al- | they arrived there preparations were made for 
though those islands are not very remote from our | the visit to the Geysers, the great event of the 
shores, the visits which travellers venture to pay | voyage. The journey thither was performed on 


them have hitherto been few and far between. | horseback, and what with the distance and the | 
When we remember that the trade between Ice- badness of the roads, it takes two days in the | 


land and this country is necessarily very small, 
and that the only direct communication by post- 
steamer is vid Denmark, and. also, that the navi- 
gation is too dangerous to render yachting visits 
advisable, we cannot wonder very much that 
such is the case; and yet, with a curiosity piqued 
by what we know of the volcanic wonders 
of that land of snow, its geysers, and sulphur- 
springs, we would willingly have better infor- 
mation respecting these matters than has 
yet been within our reach. For these reasons, 
the little volume now published by Mr. Robert 


Chambers is very we ini 
ery welcome to us. Joining a party | crusted channel. 


| performance. At length, however, towards the 


of the far-famed Geysers. 
Crossing the flooded meadow-ground, and passing 
a farmhouse on the hill-face, we came about ten 


| 

| springs. It was still clear daylight. The ground 
| seemed like a place where some work is going on that 
| ealls for extensive boilings of caldrons. Were 5000 
washerwomen to work in the open air together, the 
general effect at a little distance might be somewhat 
| similar. Turning the corner of a turf-inclosure, I 
| beheld a rill of hot water passing along a white 
Presently, I observed beside this 


of adventurous fellow-citizens, Mr. Chambers left | stream a little hole among the stones, with hot water | 
i My | 


Edinburgh in June 1855 for the purpose of em- 
barking in a Danish war-steamer, which was to 
touch at Leith on its way to Iceland. The | proceed. Going on, I found more holes of the same 
voyage seems to have been in every respect an | kind; then larger apertures, from which only steam 
agreeable one, and Mr. Chambers speaks in the | Was coming. Then joining my companions, now dis- 
highest terms of the accommodation afforded to | mounted, I found myself in the midst of the Geysers. 
himself “and his fellow-passengers, and of the | A strange scene it was—the multitude of horses, men, 


attention which they receiv ‘ and baggage, in the midst of a multitude of earthfast 
the King of ——_ ed from the officers of boiling kettles. There is the tent pitching on the 


; , green—there is the Great Geyser, perched on its 
f The kindness and attention shown to us in all pos- | mount of incrustations. 
sible ways by the officers went far beyond our ex- | 
pectations. While perfectly well-bred, they seemed 
to us less stiff than English officers are generally 
inclined to be. Both as to bed and board, they 
gave us every preference over themselves that polite- 
ness could suggest. Indeed, I feel almost ashamed of 
their extreme good-nature, even while grateful for it. 

On the fourth day after leaving Leith the Thor, 
with Mr. Robert Chambers on board, anchored 
off Thorshavn, the capital of Nalsie, the principal 
Island of the Farée group. The picture given of 
this metropolis of fishermen is not very attrac- 
tive:— / 

There was no harbour or quay, nothing more than 
4 small wooden landing-place for the fishing-boats, 
which seemed the only craft connected with the town. 
We found ourselves amidst black rocks covered with | 
split fish and drying-nets, under gaze of a crowd of 
all ages and sexes, who evidently gave full return | 
for the compliment of our wonder. . . . The men | went on for about ten minutes, without showing any 
were in general fair-complexioned, middle-sized, | symptom of declining till near the very end. Except 
robust figures, clad in loose frieze-jackets, coarse blue | for the dirtiness of the water, this was a most magni- 
cloth trousers coming only below the knee, grey | ficent spectacle. The jet, it may be remarked, does 
woollen stockings, and lamb-skin slippers or brogues; | not rise in a continuous and united stream, as it has 
and boys of five years old had a miniature of pre- 
cisely the same dress. Behold us, then, stepping over | of small jets, ascending to different heights, and dart- 
the rocks, amidst ancient and fishlike smells, in | 
amongst this curiously gazing multitude, and trying | jected from a certain kind of firework. 
Sock unek’ andes Senko ane aT tT | Next morning he was fortunate enough to 
The houses are scattered at random amongst “the pees Ps ary tat sented eek -reemarr Seel 
rocks, with merely spaces surrounding them; and it | ee ee. re 
. a i : | beholding this crowning marvel : 
it is amongst these spaces, generally narrow, over | be 8 : - 
smooth-faced rocks, and amidst boulders half put aside, | _At six, 1 once more rose, and went up to the field 
that you have to seek a passage from one place to | of the Geysers, contemplating nothing but to make a 
another. Round nearly every house is a black and | few preparations for our journey. As I approached, 
fetid sewer. There is generally a substructure of | behold an immense quantity of steam fills the air! 
coarse masonry, over which is a fabric of wood. Most | There are hurried cries from one or two persons. To 


| plop-plopping in it, exactly as in a kettle. 
beast did not like it, and for some time refused to 


examination of these wonderful phenomena: 
About 140 yards from the Great Geyser is the Great 
Strokr, a term which in Icelandic signifies a churn. 
We have here a kind of well, under 9 feet diameter, 
and said to be 87 feet deep, of irregular form, and 
coated with the usual silicious incrustations, with an 
approach toa basin-form at the top. Looking into 
it,'we find that, about a dozen feet down, the aperture 
contracts, and boiling water labours at that point 
with a continual choking noise, as if with difficulty 
restrained from bursting out. 
barrowful of turf, and threw it into this aperture, for 
the purpose of inducing a demonstration. Accord- 








and rising to a height of from 70 to 100 feet, so that 
the water had scarcely fallen back to the ground in 
one instance till a new burst succeeded; and this 


of them are small and stifling, and fall of the rudest | my delighted surprise, the Great Geyser is actually | 


accommodations ; and the women and children who | engaged in one of its eruptions! I got to the spot just 
peep from the doors are most unlovesome to look | in time to see it at the height of the paroxysm. The 
upon, We heard a strange grinding noise in passing | prominent object before me—the ground of the spec- 
a@ house, and, looking in, found a girl busy with a | tacle, as an artist might call it—was the vast effusion 
quern or handmill—the primitive engine for preparing | of steam covering the place, and rolling away under 
meal which is alluded to in the Bible, and is now | 4 varying wind. It was only on coming pretty near, 
shown in antiquarian museums of our country as a | and getting to windward, that I caught the sight of 
thing of past ages, but which still flourishes in living | 2 multitude of jets of water darting in outward 


use in this outlandish part of the earth. Here and | curves, as from a centre, through amidst this steam- | 


there was an appearance of a small shop; and in | cloud, glittering in the sunshine for a moment, and 
front of one or two houses an attempt*had been made | then falling in heavy plash all over the incrusted 
to render a plot of ground into a sort of garden. The | mount. . 
rudeness and simplicity of all outward forms and ap- | are certainly not favourable for an accurate estimate 
pearances was a surprise to every one of us. It was | —that these jets rose about sixty or seventy feet 
rudeness, however, unaccompanied by anything like | above the basin. Three or four of our party looked 
want or suffering. nea ds | = oy “7 4 ae bere po py the reach 
ge ¢ * . | of the water, but half concealed amidst the steam. 
Pe yar ya qupply the whole of | It went on jetting thus at brief intervals for a few 
p city, and even from him no wheaten | minutes, and then gradually ceased. When I could 
bread could be obtained. Among other primi-| yenture up to the brim of the basin, I found the 
tive practices, the Faréese do not shear their | water sunk down a few feet in the funnel; so I was 
sheep, but pluck them. Mr. Chambers happened | able to descend into that beautiful chased and flowery 
to witness the operation, and says of it :—‘“ For | chalice, and break off a few specimens of its inner 
anything I could see, the Faréese sheep may part | lining, now partially dry by reason of the heat com- 
with their wool in this manner without any suf- | Municated from below. 
fering; but it is not so easy to understand why After this nothing remained to be done but to 
they should be allowed to go about till a large | return to Reikiavik, re-embark on board the 
part of their fieeces must be lost.” The Thor | Thor, and so homeward to the “ gude town” once 
remained two days off the Farée islands for the ! more. With the true instinct of a publisher (and 


| close of the second day, they came within sight | 


o’clock to the field which contains these wondérful | 


Next morning Mr. Chambers made a minute | 


The guides collected a ; 


ingly, in ten minutes, violent jets of water began to | 
| burst forth, at the rate of about three in a minute, | 


been represented to do in prints, but in a multitude | 


ing at once upwards and outwards, like the stars pro- | 


It seemed to me—though the circumstances | 





| a man of letters too, for that matter), Mr. Robert 


| Chambers did not leave Iceland without making 
some observations upon the literary capabilities 
of its inhabitants: 

The zealous cultivation of literature in Iceland 
during the last six centuries, and its remarkable pro- 
ductions, the sagas and eddas—histories and romantic 
poems—have excited the interest of all visitors. I 
am free to own that I can form no image of literary 
life more touching, or more calculated to call forth 
respect and veneration, than that of such a man as 
the Icelandic priest Thorlakson, who produced a 
beautiful translation of “‘ Paradise Lost,” and many 
original works of distinguished merit, in the small 
inner room of a mere cottage which formed his par- 
sonage, while his family concerns were going on in 
} an equally small outer apartment, and his entire 
; annual income did not exceed what is often given in 
England for the writing of an article in a magazine. 
Inquiry regarding the present state of literature in 
; Iceland was a matter of course. So far as I could 
| learn, the love of letters is still a more vivid passion 
|} in Iceland than the circumstances of the country 
| would lead one to expect. I had much pleasure in 
| looking over Mr. Thordarson’s printing-office in 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Reikiavik, where I found two presses of improved 
| construction, and saw in progress an Icelandic trans- 
lation of the “‘ Odyssey,” by Mr. Egilsson, late presi- 
dent of the college, whose son, I was told, is also 
giving promise of being a good poet. The list of 
books printed and published by Mr. Thordarson 
would surprise any one who thinks only of Iceland 
as a rude country half buried in arctic snows. He is 
also the publisher of two out of the three native news- 
papers produced in Iceland—the Jngolfur and Thiodol- 
fur. An Iceland newspaper, I may remark, is a small 
quarto sheet, like the English newspapers of the 
| seventeenth century, produced at irregular intervals, 
| and sometimes consisting of two, sometimes of four, 
| leaves, according as the abundance of intelligence 
; may determine. In a country where there are no 
| roads and no posts, that there should be newspapers 
| of any kind is gratifying. I regret, however, to say 
| that they are described as of a violent malcontent 
; complexion. 
| In conclusion, we beg to thank Mr. Chambers 
| for this instructive and well-written sketch of his 
very profitably-spent holiday. Long may he 
| flourish to visit many more such remote spots, and 
to write many more such pleasant diaries on his 
return. One advantage he certainly has which 
} many travellers do not possess—he has never far 
to go to find a publisher. 








Recollections of a Visit to Port Phillip_in 1852—56. 
By Witu1am Wrirson Dosre. (Hall and Co.)—A 
small volume of 100 pages, closely printed, containing 
a very graphic account of a visit to Port Phillip. 
Readers contemplating emigration would do well to 
consult it. At this busy season we have not space 
to do more than announce its appearance. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 

The Old Monastery. By the Author of “Clara.” 
From the original, by Lady Watuace. 2 vols. 
London : Bentley. 

| Isabel; the Young Wife and the Old Love. By 

Joun Corpy JEAFFRESON, Author of “ Crewe 
Rise,” &c. 2 vols. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

| The Good Old Times: a Tale of Auvergne. By 

| the Author of “Mary Powell.” London: 

Hall and Virtue. 

| Florence Templar: a Tale. 
Elder. 

Jessie Cameron : 
RacHet BurTLer. 
and Sons. 

Edith Frankheart ; or, the Baronet’s Daughter. By 
Captain Curtine. 3 vols. London: Saunders 
and Ottley. 

| Frirwin: a Novel. By Ooravia OLIPHANT. 
2 vols. London: Hope and Co. 

Ivors. By the author of “ Amy Herbert.” 2 vols. 

London: Longman and and Co. 

| Paul Fane; or, Parts of a Life else untold. By 

| N. Parker Wiss. New York: Scribner. 

London: 8. ow. 

| Tue scene of The Old Monastery is laid in Ger- 
many, and we think that we recognise the an- 

| cient town which was in the eye of the author 
when drawing the’ singularly faithful studies of 
German life and character with which these 
pages are filled. It is quite as complete a pic- 
ture of a state of society strange to us now, 
but not unlike that of our grandfathers, as was 

; that of Brussels by Miss Bronte, and without 

‘the minuteness which made “Villette” so 

‘tedious, though so clever. Reading The Old 


{ 


London : Smith and 


a Highland Story. By the Lady 
Edinburgh: Blackwood 
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Monastery is like living in a country town for a } in fact, than a collection of scenes, linked by the | talk about besides themselves, and of how won- 


few years : 
body, at least with their affairs ; learn to feel an 
interest in the most trifling matters, that do not 


concern you ; come to share its prejudices, and | 
| seized with the smallpox, her beauty is destroyed, | 
| Mr. Graham deserts her, and she dies of a broken 

| heart. 
| a delightful book has been made by the introduc- 
| tion of many characters, all of them drawn with 


contract your mind to the sphere in which you 
live. Still you have sympathies with a much 
larger circle than in a city, where the walls of 
your house are the usual boundary of your 
social regards ; and there is at least a development 
of character altogether unknown in metropolitan 
life. Zhe Old Monastery is not merely a drama 
enacted by Germans on a German stage ; it intro- 
duces us to German thoughts and feelings, and 
many grotesque features of a society in which a 
tailor, a manager of a theatre, and a learned 
doctor, play the principal parts. Moreover, it is 
written in the German manner, and might almost 
have passed for a translation from that language, 
if, indeed, that is not the meaning of the mystical 
announcement on the title-page, that it is “ from 
the original.” But, whether the original be 
German or English, it is certainly a very pleasant 
novel, and having a delightful freshness after the 
worn-out repetitions of plot, character, and 
dialogue, of which the greater portion of our 
English fictions are composed. 

The characteristic of Jsabel is smartness. Mr. 
Jeaffreson affects to write with an air, as a fast 
man talks; and it must be admitted that such a 
style, however obnoxious to the code of criticism, 
is vastly more agreeable than the dull correct- 
ness of somany of hiscontemporaries. Atallevents, 
it does not weary. His plot wants novelty and in- 
genuity ; his narrative is lively, his dialogues are 
brisk, and his descriptions brief. 

Country life is Mr. Jeaffreson’s forte; and we 
presume it is that with which most 
familiar. If so, he is right to confine himself as 
much as possible to the society and the scenery 
he is personally acquainted with, instead of at- 
tempting, like too many others, to depict that 
which he knows only by report. 
scene of Jsabelin a country place. His heroine 
is Isabel Potter, who has contracted a sort of en- 
gagement to a rather silly cousin, Mr. Hugh 
Falcon, whom she jilts for the purpose of 
marrying a wealthy old widower, the Rev. Mr. 
Dillingborough. Out of this position, the old 
love still lingering and conflicting with the duties 
of the young wife, the complications of the plot 
proceed: the evil genius, deemed necessary to all 
novels, being in this no less a personage than 
Captain Dillingborough, who tries all possible 
arts to bring about her destruction, by tempting 


he is 


her to fall. In this he is thwarted by the good | 


genius in the person of Miss Nugent, who turns 


out to be a deserted victim of the villanous | 


Captain, ruined by a pretended marriage. The 


unravelling of the plot must be left to the reader. | 


Isabel is a decided advance on ‘“‘ Crewe Rise.” 
The Author of “Mary Powell” continues to 
send forth a stream of fictions cast in the same 
mould. That the public taste relishes them and 
is not yet surfeited excites the surprise of the 
critics, but is the fact that will most interest the 
author and the publishers. It is not enough to 


show that, according to critical rule, the affecta- | 


tion of an antique costume or language, without 


a corresponding antiquity of thought, is an error, | 
and ought not to be approved, if, in spite | 
of the critics, people read and applaud, as they | 


have a right to do; and, if readers are pleased 
and the author is content, and the critic has done 
his duty by protesting, there is an end. The 


Good Old Times is a tale of the Huguenot perse- | 


cution in Auvergne. It exhibits considerable 


knowledge of the country and of the times, the | 
author having, we should suppose, visited the | 


former and well “read up” for the latter. The 


incidents are evidently contrived for the express | 


purpose of introducing those descriptions in 
which the authoress excels—pictures of pagean- 
tries, ceremonials religious, political, and social, 
and great groupings of people, made picturesque 


by the costume and insignia in which our ances- | 


tors excelled. Although a tale of martyrdom, 
there is not the bitter polemical spirit in these 


pages which too often disfigures fictions founded | 


on the quarrels of rival sects—and that is a great 
merit. 

_ Florence Templar is not properly a novel, which 
is, or should be, like a drama, the development 
of a plot, with a beginning, middle, and end, con- 
nected, interwoven, and conducting one to the 


other by the threads which the art of the writer | 


should prevent us from seeing in their relation- 
ship until he comes to gather them together and 
bring them again into one coil; it is little more, 





| sonal interest. 
} 


He has laid the | 


enduring to be severed from therest. Florence is 
a beauty, loving and loved by Mr. Graham. 
Just as he is about to “pop the question” she is | 


Yet out of this flimsy shadow of a plot 


singular 
who command our sympathies and excite a per- 
The place in which this scene is 
laid, and every person in it, are drawn with minia- 
ture accuracy. reminding us of Miss Austin’s 
| best novels. Wehope soon to meet the author in 
| a formal novel of the orthodox size. We shall | 
| be surprised if it do not prove to be a great 
| success. 
| Lady Rachel Butler's Jessie Cameron is a High- 
| land tale of peasant life, describing a Highland 
| village and its inhabitants, the Camerons, seem- 
| ingly suggested by Burns’s descriptions of his 
own family and “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 
Mrs. Cameron has the simple but dignified piety 
| that is said to be the characteristic of her class, 
with its prejudices too. Jessie, the heroine, is a 
| high-minded, high-principled girl, affectionate 
| but self-respecting, full of feeling, but with pride 
| to control it. Jessie is deserted by her lover, who 
brings home a wife, to whom she is unwearied in 
her kindness. Another source of sorrow to the 


fidelity—real fiesh-and-blood beings, 


| 


| tempted, while yet young, to become a poacher, 


and flies to avoid the consequences of an attack 
| upon a gamekeeper. The story is beautifully 
| written, abounds in wholesome sentiment without 
| cant, and teaches a moral which boys should take 
to heart. It is a capital book for Christmas 
| reading. 
| Captain Curling is not a very refined writer, 
| but he isa very amusing one. His novels can- 
not be accused of dullness, whatever other faults 
| fastidious critics may find in them—and un- 
| doubtedly they are not few. He seems to forget 
| that he is going into print, where every word will 
| be scanned ; and so he sets down upon his paper 
| whatever comes first into his mind, as if he was 
| telling a good story at the mess-table. Hence an 
| exuberance of good spirits in his pages, but un- 
| restrained; and, as they are apt to be when in- 
| dulged, they sometimes carry him beyond the 
| bounds of propriety—we do not mean decorum, 
| but the rules of authorship. Edith Frankheart, 
| like its predecessors, is a brisk, slashing, lively 
story, which never drags and never tires the 
| reader. The plot wants ingenuity, and the cha- 
racters are all of them old familiar faces; there 
| is not an original thought in all the three volumes; 
and yet, because they are so pleasantly written, 
| these grave defects are forgiven, and the reader 
will find more pleasure in them than in the 
perusal of many novels having better claims to 
| critical approval. 
Frirwin is announced as a second edition. It 
| therefore calls for no notice now beyond mention 
| of the fact, which is remarkable; and we must con- 


| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| itself, 

|  Jvors is a novel in the heterodox form of two 
small volumes, very delicately bound, to orna- 
ment the drawing-room table. It is the third 
production of a lady who made a very successful 
first appearance in the world of literature some 
three years ago. Jvors fulfils the promise then 
given. It shows a steady progress in the art of 
| fiction. It is altogether a higher effort, in plot, 
| in conception and development of character, and 
in composition. Much of the writing is indeed 
considerably above the average of fictions. 
Moreover, it is a very wholesome work in its 
general tone, as well as in its particular senti- 
ments. It emanates from a pure and lofty mind, 
| which is infused into every part of it. As a work 
of art it is entitled to much commendation, and 
the progress already made promises much for 
future excellence in still larger enterprises. We 
have seen no fiiction of the present season which 
could be more safely—nay, advantageously, 
| placed in the hands of youth of both sexes. 

Mr. N. P. Willis sends to us from America a 
tale written in his own peculiar style. It is marked 
by the affectation that has grown with his years; 
his earlier works, contrary to the general rule, 
| being much more free from it than his later ones. 
Most writers begin with a plentiful stock of con- 
ceit, especially if they are very young; and that 
diminishes with every new discovery they make 
that the world has something else to think of and 


family is the falling away of Donald, who is | 


fess that we can find no reason for it in the work 





you make acquaintance with every- | very slightest tie, each complete in itsclf, and | drously small importance they are in the eyes 


of others compared with their own measurement 
of their deserts. Thus, when an author has 
reached his third or fourth publication, he has 
usually become a very rational, sober, sensible 
being. Not so with Mr. Willis. Paul Fane 
is a proof of his failing. It is full of talent of 
many kinds, some beautiful writing, much true 
and sweet sentiment, many exquisite descrip- 
tions, although most unsubstantial in its portrai- 
ture of character; but all these merits are marred 
by the continual intrusion of the conceit which 
Mr. Willis has contrived to associate with his 
name. If this could be forgotten, Paul Fane 
would be acharming book; indeed, it is so clever 
that we are inclined to forgive the one fault for 
the sake of the many beauties. 





Russian Popular Tales. Translated from the German 
Version of Anton Dietrich. With an Introduction by 
Jacoz Grimm. London: Chapman and Hall. 

A TRANSLATION of a German translation from the 
Russian. The tales here collected are met with in 
every part of Russia, and afford amusement to the 
lower classes of the people in the leisure hours of the 
winter evenings. They were collected in Moscow, 
where they are sold in a popular form in the picture 
shops, illustrated with some such monstrous engra- 
vings as the elders among us may remember as 
adorning the child’s books of their youth. One kind 
is printed with engravings on coarse grey paper, the 
upper half of the page consisting of an illustration of 
the chief incidents of the tale, which fill the lower 
half. These leaves, sometimes consisting of two pieces 
of paper pasted together, are stitched and printed 
only on one side; the printing is very indistinct and 
bad, and there is no punctuation. Yet the tales 
themselves exhibit a great deal of fancy: many of 
them have a striking resemblance to the popular tales 
of the rest of Europe; but others are peculiarly Scla- 
vonic, and therefore characteristic of the people. As 
such, it is a curious and interesting volume, and will 
teach us more of the Russians than many books of 
larger pretensions. It is a valuable contribution to 
the “ folk lore” of the library. 











The Sisters of Soleure: a Tale of the Sixteenth Cen- 

turv. By C.S. W. London: Nisbet. 
Anoruer tale the scene of which is laid in Switzer- 
land, its theme the pomps, ceremonies, influences, 
principles and practices of Roman Catholicism. It is 
written with much pictorial power, and the reader 
cannot but be pleased with the story, however he 
may object to the theology of it. As our readers 
well know, we have avery decided objection to stories 
written for the purpose of religious or political con- 
troversy, for they must be unfair, and at best they 
substitute prejudice for conviction and invective for 
argument. 





Three per Cent. a Month; or, the Perils of Fast 
Living. By Cuartes Burnerr. New York: 
Derby and Co. London: S. Low. 

A nover describing the life of a “fast man” in 

| America. ‘ Fastness” has its own characteristics in 

the United States; it is not at all like that which 
| bears the designation among ourselves. It is “‘ fast- 
ness” added to “go-ahead.” How that manifests 
itself must be sought in the volume, which will 
amply reward perusal ; for it is very cleverly written 

—full of life and spirits, and has the freshness of new 

| scenes and strange personages, and a novel phase of 
life and character. 











' Ernest Milman: a Tale of Manchester Life. By 
| Powys Onwyn, Author of “ Ralph Deane, &c. 
| London :, Hope. 

| Ir this is a true picture of Manchester life, it is cer- 
| tainly not a gratifying one. Yet it looks like trath. 
| The author is manifestly well acquainted with the 
| City of the North—the metropolis of manufactures— 
| and doubtless he has drawn from actual knowledge 
| of the scenes and personages about him. He sketches 
all classes, from the factory-owner and millionaire to 
the factory child. There is much good sense in the 
remarks with which he relieves the narrative; and 
those who desire to know something of a peculiar 
phase of English society could not do better than read 
Ernest Milman. 








Julia; or, the Neapolitan Marriage: and other Tales. 
By Marearet Tupor. London: Hope. 
TurEE Neapolitan tales, or rather tales the scene of 
which is laid in Naples. ‘‘The Twins” is a story of 
the cholera in 1847; the second a Neapolitan legend, 
very romantic; and the third and longest, “ The 
Neapolitan Marriage,” is written with the express 
purpose of amusingly describing the domestic life of 
a Neapolitan family, and designed to warn the fair 
countrywomen of the authoress against the folly of 
forming an union for life with one of that nation. 
The story tells the sorrows of such a marriage—and 
verily they are sorrows indeed. We can commend 
these volumes as profitable as well as pleasant Christ- 

mas reading. 
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Widows and W sue by Mrs. Thompson, is the | complete ame at length Renner, 
latest addition to the “ Parlour Library ;” but it is | of requited love, exclaims: 
scarcely worthy of its company. Why not trans- | 


in the luxury 


Fewer systems; we who are held and do not hold. 







lations from the best foreign novels, rather than third- ess mapping out of masses, to be saved, 
rate English ones ? By nations or by sexes. Fourier’s void, 
“ sais Binge laine ea te int 
George Mauford. Adventures of an Emigrant. By And Comte is dwarfed,—an«d Cabet puerile. 


anton hates law of life ontside of life - 
Charles Rowcroft. (Hodgson. )—Another No perfect manners without Chistian s 
novel descriptive of an emigrant’s visit to various The Christ himself had been no Law 
parts of the world in search of a —- In the Unless He had given the life, too, with the law 
form of fiction it contains a gre sef 

formation. 


wey, 
snuing | 





eat deal « 
Late in the season of life, but not too late, these 


toilers in a noble cause—a cause made only 
slightly less noble by the impatience and fretful- 
ness of the poet and philanthropist—are brought 
to see that all work for the regeneration of men 
is circumscribed by two circles. The first circle is 
By Exizanetu Banretr Browy- | thatwhichis grandest, broadest, and mostluminous, 
and designated “ God's love ;” the next is termed 
“the love of wedded souls.” There certainly is 
poetic force, if not human justice, in afflicting 
Romney with blindness in the sequel—made blind 
by the vulgar wretches whose condition he had 
employed his generous youth to ameliorate. The 
but it shows clearly the 





POETRY 


AND THE DRAMA. 





Aurora Leigh. 

NG. London: Chapman and Hall. 
Mas. Brownine is not 
latest work 


. popular writer, nor does 
1€ indicate that si:c is likely to 
ecome popular. Read Mrs. Browning’s poems 
and you are conscious of floating in a 
charmed atmos phere ; but you cannot particu- 


h 
i 


once, 


larise the nature of the charm. Read them | S*¥ation Is pathetic; ‘s id hicl 
° 1 2 1 at »a—Aurora’s ides shic 
again, and you become aware that the attention = Sia ha that a a se rey f 
has been excited by a ¢ nnatte | Sought to elevate the flesh by the elevation o 
has been excited by the fervour of the poet's | * > ir Bo them te, Soave ete elt 
ideas, not by a correctness of arrangement, | S°W!. /\urora must gaze for a aa = 
oe e a 2 oa ft s 2 r tw al I ess TOTK 
Mrs. Browning is less fanciful than Felicia }™USt Se out for two, a id ee ee 
Hemans, less sweetly lyrical Son Eliza Cook, | both. It will be seen, therefore, that this poem 





has a design; but whether this design has been 
developed with philosophic regularity, as it cer- 
tainly has been unfolded with poetic beauty, is a 





less emotional than L. E. L.; but she surpasses 
them each and all in the intellectual breadth of 


€ 


her poems. Thus her name is not familiar in A . : a Ay 

our streets; the ballad-singer does not torture | @eston that every reader will answer for him- 

her genius, neither is she familiar by cottage fire self. We have no hesitation in saying that no 
ac tt 4 » F 


modern poem has so many passages of brilliant 
description. If it were worth 
| passages unworthy the poem, we should instance 
the feeble gossip in the church when Romney is 


sides; because to understand her poems aright, 
and especially her latest poem, a certain amount 
of mental culture is required. She does not in 
the absence of thought pile up glittering similes 
merely to catch the eye. and which are as coldly 

beautiful as ice-spars with the sun shining on their 
bel tops. Write when and where she may, she 
will always command intelligent readers. She 
may be accused of carelessness in the construc- 
tion of pal — and we are not disposed 
to defend her against the charge of mannerism:; | 
but these pel an 8: are only occasional. In her 
grand flights we can overlook incidental failings, 
knowing, as we do, that the eagle which soars 
nearest to the sun is no less a royal bird because 
the tip of his pinion has been soiled in its contact 
with the earth. 

That the highest convictions of life and art 
have entered into the composition of this new 
poem, Aurora Leigh, there can be no doubt, since 
every page sliows the result rather than the pro- 
cess of thought. The whole poem is wonderfully 
suggestive; it takes up an ordinary subject of the 
day, and in a poetical sense—we are not so sure 
about the philosophical sense—makes it extraor- | the poem. If we retrace the story, it will be in 
dinary. This is clearly not a poem for flippant | so brief a manner as to do no injustice to Mrs. 
readers—not a poem that any one, for fashion’s | Browning by cheating her readers of ‘an anti- 
sake, may canter through. It is not a fashionable cipated pleasure. Our object is to render the ex- 
Rotten Row of rhythm, but the bold broad path tracts still more interesting by showing them in 
leading tosome magnificent cathedral. In itsevery their natural conjunctions. First, then, this book 
fpr aes one Sper em is an autobigraphy, written when Aurora Leigh 

ite 13 always more serious than the fool in hisfolly | was still “what men call voung”—when she ha 
believes, and this poem is life intensified. Its | baw et mer ord not mere Fyre 
obvious pleasure, and that which will make itself | murmur of the outer Infinite.” Our first extract 
first of all felt, is the story, for this is charmingly | wj]] lodge us on the threshold of Aurora’s career. 
varied; and although it bristles with conceits | [t js full of wisdom and truth too : 
and ethical crotchets, yet it speaks a language | so truthful words grim men ei be tolerant 
which is absolutely universal. The love which is | of nursery “trifles.’ If anv man has ‘the Dom- 
purified by wanderings and sufferings comes home | pey yein, let him read this extract a dozen times; 
at last like a wounded bird to its nest, as did | and if he do not then become wiser, there is no 
Aurora and Romney Leigh’s. Every man and hope of his redemption. at a aes 
woman can understand that, though not every | 


make a fool of himself by marrying a seamstress 

—but then Romney is true to his principle of 

human equality. Our objection to this gossip is 

not that it is a fabrication and wholly untrue to 
| life, but that it is ill suited to the character and 
manner of the poem. It cannot be looked upon 
as that true repose, or artistic declension, so 
often successfully applied by great poets, 
fore the situation is strained towards its highest 
pitch. It is rather like an indignity to the muse, 
| just as if an Arabian steed of high mettle and 
proud action were compelled to bear the dis- 
honour of panniers. Mrs, Browning’s views on art 
are so elaborated, form in fact so large a feature 
in this poem, that they would require a : ong arti- 
| cle either to support or refute them ; we there- 


very interesting paper. Our object is rather to 















: oP r } I write. Mv mother was a Florentine, 
reader will be able to divide the natural from the | Whose rare blue eyes were shut fre 
philosophic love, so as to see that beneath the | When scarcely I was four years ol ’ 
hard crust of the latter Mrs. Browning is de- | A poor spark snatched up from a failing lamp 


Which went out therefore. She was we: 
She could not bear the joy of giving life— 
The mother’s rapture slew her. Ift her kiss 
Had left a longer weight upon my lips, 


veloping an important social truth. Scores of | 
individuals who have no taste for statistics or | 
unadorned facts will read this remarkable poem, - Att 

e aavent an might have steadied the uneasy breath, 
and thereby better understand the surgings of | And reconciled and traterniaed tay wal 
society, the social volcanoes which struggle in With the new order. As it was, indeed, 
the very centre of English life. First the enjoy- I felt a mother-want about the world, 
ment of the story will break upon them with a And still went seeking, like a bleati 
te t lik A . the ow seed Left out at night, in shutting up the fold,— 
hew rapture like morning ; then, as they reac As restless as a nest-deserted bird 
more intensely for the story’s sake, they will per- Grown chill through something being away, though what 
ceive that Romney and Aurora Leigh are types It knows not. I Aurora Lelgh, was born 
of distinctive endeavours to elevate the condition stot Sum —— 5c sny 
of humanity— Romney dealing with “ statistically The way to rear up children (to be just), \ 
packed disorders ” in the body, and Aurora con- They know a simple, merry, tender knack 

ftving ss itti r-g] 
tending with the diseases of the soul. These con- Of tying eas, Seng Deby chem, - 
. . ° ° Peer And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 

verging actions —the two cousins, like their ideas, And kissing full sense into empty words; 
have been moving in distant orbits—come home 
at last to reap the knowledge that it is idle, if not 
wicked, to expect too much from individual effort, 


Which things are corals to cut life upon, 
Although such trifles: children learn by such, 
To give up much on each side, then take all. 
But the triumph of the poet, of Aurora, is | 








Love's holy earnest, in a pretty play, 
And get not over-early solemnised,— | 
B ut secing. as in a rose-bush, Love’s Divin 

Which burns and hurts not,—not a single tio m,— } 
Become aware and unafraid of Love. 


while to cite any | 


| about, as some respectable persons would say, to | 


just be- | 


| fore leave them to the quarterlies, at the same | 
| time suggesting that they afford material fora | 


give our readers some choice poetic portions of | 


and for these | 


Such good do mothers. Fathers love as well 
—Mine did, I know,—but still with heavier brains, 
And wills more consciously responsibie, 
And not as wisely, since less foolishly ; 
So mothers have God’s licence to be missed. 
| Aurora is just thirteen when with a stro 
struggling heart she stands by a “stone-dea mF 
father.” The nine years preceding she had lived 
among the hills, with vocal pines and water, 
with ail that could create poetry in the child. 
After the father’s death there came a stranger, 
with authority, and took weeping little Aurora to 
England. She was not altogether happy under 
the guardianship of an aunt—an aunt whose 
amiability was certainly not increased by being 
a spinster. Aurora’s picture of this Christian 
lady who took to knitting stockings for the poor 
| is admirable, and a telling daguerreotype. 
I think I see my father’s sister stand 
pon the hall-step of her country-house 
sme welcome. She stood straight and calm, 
mewhat narrow forehead braided tight 
aming accidental thoughts 
From possible pulses; brown hair pricked with grey 
By frigid use of life, (she w as not old, 
Although my father’s elder by a year) 
A nose drawn sharply, y yet in delicate lines; 
A close mild e soured about 
The ends, through speaking unrequited loves, 
r peradventure niggardly half-truths ; 
: ves of no colour,—once they might have smiled, 
t er, never have forgot themselves 
ig; cheeks, in which was yet a rose 
rished summers, like a rose in a book, 
e for ruth than pleasure,—if past bloom, 
1g also. 
tomney Leigh, the cousin, comes upon t! 
scene early, and Aurora, too young to know oi 
what material women’s hearts are made, hopes 
to use him as a friend. If our experience goes 
for aught, it is that friendship between the 
youthful of opposite sexes is but the bud of which 
love is the blooming flower. The description oi 
the where “cousin Romney’s chimneys 
smoked” is surpassingly fine. 
First, the lime, 
(I had enough, there, of the lime, be sure,— 
My morning-dream was often hummed away 
By the bees in it :) past the lime, the lawn, 
Which, after sweeping broadly round the house, 
Went trickling through the shrubberies in a stream 
Of tender ape and wore and lost itself 
Am ong the cias, over which you saw 
The irregular rline of elms by the deep lane 
Which stopped the groun¢ ds and dammed the overflow 
Of arbutus and laurel. Out of sight 
The lane was; sunk so deep, no foreign tramp 
Nor drover of wild ponies out of Wales 
Could guess if lady's hall or tenant’ s lodge 
Dispensed such odours,—though his stick well-crooked 
Might 1 each the lowest t rail of blossoming briar 
Which dipped upon the wall. Behind the elms, 
And through their tops, you “saw the folded hills 
Striped up and down with hedges, (burly oaks 
Projecting from the lines to show themselves) 
Through which my eousin Romney’s chimneys smoked 
As still as when a silent mouth in frost : . 
- reathes—showing where the woodlands hid Leigh Hal 
While, far above, a jut of table-land, 
A prom ontory without water, stretched,— 
You could not catch it if the days were thick, 
Or took it for a cloud; but, otherwise 
The vigorous sun would catch it up at eve 
And use it for an anvil till he had filled 
The shelves of heaven with burning thunderbolt 
And proved he need not rest so early :—then, 
When all his setting trouble was resolved 
To a trance of passive glory, you might see 
- ~ geny yn on the golden sky 
Alas, my Giotto’s background!) the sheep run 
pone the fine clear outline, small as ralce 
That run along a witch's scarlet thread. 


The substructure of Aurora’s character is 
formed when she discovers a vast store of books 
in a garret-room—cases of books in her father’s 
name. 





















nept 


Past 


scene 





Books, books, books! 
ad the secret of a ret-room 
igh with cases in my father’s name ; 
Pi led high, packed large, —where, creeping in and out 
Among the giant fossils of my past, ; 
Like me small nimble mouse = ween the ribs 
todon, I nibbled here and there 
At this or that box, pulling through the gap, 
In heats of terror, haste, victorious joy. 
The first book first. And how I felt it beat 
U1 my pillow in the morning's dark, 
An hour before the sun would let me read! 
My books! 
Cousin Romney is pleased to walk with 
Aurora, and they often read and quarrelled, for 
'they were “ scholars upon different tracks. 
Romney, though so young, gazes with serious 
brow on the world’s inequalities, but Aurora’s 
poetic nature breaks on his mood like a quiver- 
ing sunbeam. Surely this is delightful. 
But then the thrushes sang, 
And shook my pulses and the elms’ new leaves,— 
And then I turned, and held my finger up, 
And bade him mark that, howsoe’er the world 
Went ill, as he related, certainly _ 
The thrushes still sang in it—At which word 
His brow would soften, —and he bore with me 
In melancholy patience, not unkind, 
While, breaking into voluble ecstacy, 
I flattered all the beauteous country round, 
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As poets use . . the skies, the clouds, the fields, 
The happy violets hiding from the roads 

The primroses run down to, carrying gold,— 
The tangled hedgerows, where the cows push out 
Impatient horns and tolerant churning mouths 
*Twixt dripping ash-boughs,—hedgerows all alive 
With birds and gnats and large white butterflies 
Which look as if the May-flower had caught life 
And palpitated forth upon the wind,— 

Hills, vales, woods, netted in a silver mist, 
Farms, granges, doubled up among the hills, 
And cattle grazing in the watered vales 

And cottage-chimneys smoking from the woods, 
And cottage-gardens smelling everywhere, 
Confused with smell of orchards, ‘ See," I said, 
“ And see! is God not with us on the earth? 
And shall we put Him down by aught we do‘ 
Who says there's nothing for the poor and vile 
Save poverty and wicke dne ss? behold!” 

And ankle-deep in English grass I leaped, 

And clapped my han rp and called all very fair. 





We must pass over the social theories pro- | 
pounded at this time by the two companions. 
Romney has offered to make Aurora ‘is wife; 
but the offer is warmly repulsed by the obser- | 
vation— 

Why, sir, you are married long ago. 
You have a wife already, whom you love— 
Your social theory 

After the death of the very amiable Aunt, Rom- 
ney parts from his cousin—goes on his mission. 
Everybody has a “mission” now, and why 
should not Romney ? Romney’s mission is “to 
make earth over again”—a difficult task, no 
doubt; but if a man will squander his energies it | 
is no business of ours, so that he pays his just | 
share of the income-tax, and does not owe for | 
his newspaper. While Romney is out, en- 
*deavouring to rub the rust off the ample shield | 
of society, a certain Lady Waldemar pays, Au- | 
rora a visit, with the apparent design of patroni- | 
sing the muse. Very considerate of Lady 
Waldemar! and the example might have gone 
far to draw down aristocratic smiles on the | 
labours of poor bards, were it not for the disa- 
greeable fact that Lady Waldemar is in love 
with Romney. But Romney, true to his philan- | 
thropic resolve, scorns the high-born lady and ! 

determines to wed Marian Erle—a sweet crea- 
ture, but the daughter of brutalised and brutali- | 
sing parents. He would conciliate the poor by 
marrying into their ranks, and shame the rich by 
giving a personal proof of human equality. | 
Half the interest of the poem hangs on the | 
eventful life of Marian Erle. We watch the 
fate of this blossom with intense apprehension. 
Every wind that sends it eddying through the 
dusty highroads of life has its especial interest. 
When it is at length stripped—for no fauit of 
its own—of a portion of its beauty; when it— 
that is, Marian, Erle—quivers with the first 
sharp knowledge that man’s violence, not his se- | 
duction, has blighted her, then the poet is de- 
veloping in that poor forlorn girl those holy 
feelings which place a mother only a little lower 
than the angels! But, not to anticipate the course 
of events, we must ‘show how Marian escaped 
from her vile parents. This passage, for fervent, 
forceful description, has scarcely a parallel in | 

the English language. 


One day, said Marian,—the sun shone that day— 

Her mother had been badly beat, and felt 

The bruises sore about her wretched soul, 

(That must have been): she came in suddenly, 
And snatching, in a sort of breathless rage, 
Her daughter's headgear comb, let down the hair 
Upon her, like a sudden waterfall, 
And drew her drenched and passive, by the arm, 
Outside the hut they lived in. When the child 
Could clear her blinded face from all that stream 
Of tresses . . there, a man stood, with beast’s eyes, 
That seemed as they would swallow her alive, 
Complete in body and spirit, hair and all,— 

With burning stertorous breath that hurt her cheek, 
He breathed so near. The mother held her tight, 

Saying hard between her teeth—*Why wench, why wench, 
The squire speaks to you now—the squire’s too good; 
He means to set you up, and comfort us. 

Be mannerly at least.” The child turned round, 

And looked up piteous in the mother’s face, 

{Be sure that mother's death-bed will not want 
Another devil to damn, than such a look) . . 

“Oh, mother!” then, with desperate glance to heaven, 
“God, free me from my mother,” she shrieked out, 

** These mothers are too dreadful.” And, with force 
As passionate as fear, she tore her hands 

Like lilies from the rocks, from hers and his, 

And sprang down, bounded ne down the steep, 
Away from both—away, if possib 

As fur as God,—aw ay! They yelled at her, 

As famished hounds at a hare. She heard them yell, 
she felt her name hiss after her from the hills, 

Like shot from guns. On,on. And now she had cast 
The voices off with the uplands. On. Mad fear 

Was running in her feet and killing the ground ; 

The white roads curled as if she burnt them up, 

The green fields melted, wayside trees fell back 

To make room for her. Then, her head grew vexed, 

Trees, fields, turned on her, and ran after her ; 

She heard the quick pants of the hills behind, 

Their keen air pricked her neck. She had lost her feet, 
Could run no more, yet, somehow, went as fast, — 
The horizon, red 'twixt steeples in the east, 


| cause of charity, 


| wed Marian. 


| particularly small gossip to which we have al- 
| luded; then impatience, then surprise, and lastly, 


| does not come. 
| vulgarly termed “trapped ” 


So sucked her forward, forward, while her heart 
Kept swelling, swelling, till it swelled so big 

It seemed to fill her body; then it burst, 

And overflowed the world, and swamped the light, 
* And now I am dead and safe,”’ thought Marian Erle— 
She had dropped, she had fainted. 


As white as moonshine, she is found in a ditch 
by a waggoner, and is conveyed to an hospital. 
We fear the next passage is too painfully true ; 
only “think of it, dissolute man.” 





O my God, | 
How sick we must be, ere we make men just! | 
I think it frets the saints in heaven to see 
How many desolate creatures on the earth | 
Have learnt the simple dues of fellowship 
And social comfort, in a hospital, 
As Marian did 
Here she first sees Romney, who, in the sweet 
has visited the wards. Weeks, 
s, and then Romney is waiting in a 
his fashionable friends in order to 


months pas 
church with 





Half St. Giles in frieze 
Was bidden to meet St. James in cloth of gold. 


There is first among the high-born visitors the 


it may be, the proud gratification, that Marian 
She, poor girl, has been what is 
by Lady Walde- 
mar. She writes a letter to Romney, which de- 
livers him up “ to his own prosperities,” and ina 
brief space is on her way to Paris under the 
guidance of a “ Devil’s daughter,” being no other 
than one of Lady Waldemar’s women. What 
followed we have already hinted at. Subse- 
| quently Aurora Leigh, wandering about Paris in 
| pursuit of her divine art, accidentally discovers 
the wanderer. But first we must give Aurora’s 
description of Paris, because it is pictorial, and 
also because it contains some of those peculiar 

views of art which interlace almost every page 
- the volume: 

The city swims in verdure, beautiful 

As Venice on the waters, the sea-swan. 


What bosky gardens, dropped in close-walled courts, 
As plums in ladies’ laps, who start and laugh! | 


What miles of streets that run on after trees, 


Still carrying the necessary shops, 


Those open caskets, with the jewels seen! | 


And trade {fs art, and art’s philosophy, 

In Paris. There’s a silk, for instance, there, 

As worth an artist’s study for the folds, 

As that bronze opposite! nay, the bronze has faults ; 
Art's here too artful,—conscious as a maid, 

Who leans to mark her shadow on the wall 

Until she lose a ‘vantage in her step. 

Yet Art walks forward, and knows where to walk. 
The artists also, are idealists, 

Too absolute for nature, logical 

To austerity in the application of 

The special theory: not a sou! content 

To paint a crooked pollard and an ass, 

As the English will, because they find it so, 

And like it somehow.—Ah, the old Tuileries 

Is pulling its high cap down on its eyes, 
Confounded, eonscience-stricken, and amazed 

By the apparition of a new fair face 

In those devouring mirrors. Through the grate, 
Within the gardens, what a heap of babes, 

Swept up like leaves beneath the chesnut-trees, 
From every street and alley of the town, 

By the ghosts perhaps, that blow too bleak this way 
A-looking for their heads! Dear pretty babes; 
I'll wish them luck to have their ball-play out 
Before the next change comes.—And, farther on, 


(The prettiest haunt in Paris), and make sure 

At worst, that there were roses in the world. 

So, wandering, musing, with the artist's eye, 

That keeps the shade-side of the thing it loves, 
Half-absent, whole-observing, while the crowd 

Of young vivacious and black-braided heads 

Dipped, quick as finches in a blossomed tree, 

Among the nosegays, cheapening this and that 

In such a cheerful twitter of rapid speech, — 

My heart leapt in me, startled by a voice 

That slowly, faintly, with long breaths that marked 
The interval between the wish and word, 

Inquired in stranger’s French, ‘* Would that be much, 
That branch of flowering mountain-gorse? "—‘*So much? 
Too much for me, then!” turning the face round 

So close upon me, that I felt the sigh 

It turned with. 


They go off together, Marian leading the way 
to the miserable room in which she lodged. We 
have heard it stated that Mrs. Browning is not 
intelligible; that she is never certain of her mean- 
ing. The assertion is a stupid libel on her genius 
—for if she does not always, she certainly does 
frequently, speak with a natural and fervid utter- 
ance. The woman and the artist are often so 
exquisitely mingled, as in the passage we are 
about to quote, that we cannot tell which is do- 
minant while both are working at the creation of 
a picture which we do not so much see as feel. 
No one surely can miss the simplicity of the fol- 
lowing; and we pity the man who cannot per- 
ceive its beauty: 


Alone? She threw her bonnet off, 
Then sighing as twere sighing the last time, 
Approached the bed, and drew a shawl away: 
You could not peel a fruit you fear to bruise 
More calmly and more carefully than so,— 
Nor would you find within, a rosier flushed 
Pomegranate— 
There he lay, upon his back, 
The yearling creature, warm and moist with life 
To the bottom of his dimples,—to the ends 
Of the lovely tumbled curls about his face ; 
For since he had been covered overmuch 
To keep him from the light glare, both his cheeks 
Were hot and scarlet as the first live rose 
The shepherd's heart-blood ebbed away into, 
The faster for his love. And love was here 
As instant! in the pretty baby-mouth, 
Shut close asif for dreaming that it sucked; 
The little naked feet drawn up the way 
Of nestled birdlings; everything so soft 
And tender,—to the little holdfast hands, 
Which, closing on a finger into sleep, 
Had kept the mould of'’t. 
While we stood there dumb,— 
For oh, that it should take such innocence 
To prove just guilt, I thought, and stood there dumb; 
The light upon his eyelids pricked them wide, 
And, staring out at us with all their blue, 
As half perplexed between the angelhood 
He had been away to visit in his sleep, 
And our most mortal presence,—gradually 
He saw his mother’s face, accepting it 
In change for heaven itself, with such a smile 
As might have well been learnt there,—never moved, 
But smiled on, in a drowse of ecstacy, 
So happy (half with her and half with heaven) 
He could not have the trouble to be stirred, 
But smiled and lay there. Like a rose, I said: 
As red and still indeed as any rose, 
That blows in all the silence of its leaves, 
Content, in blowing, to fulfil its life. 


She leaned above him (drinking him as wine) 
In that extremity of love, ‘twill pass 

For agony or rapture, seeing that love 
Includes the whole of nature, rounding it 

To love . . no more,—since more can never be 
Than just love. Self-forgot, cast out of self, 
And drowning in the transport of the sight, 





What statues, poised upon their columns fine, 
As if to stand a moment were a feat, 


Against that blue! What squares! what breathing-room | 


For a nation that runs fast,—ay, runs against 
The dentist's teeth at the corner, in pale rows, 
Which grin at progress in an epigram. 


While Aurora is musing on life and art a face | | 
| | flashes by— 


‘God! w hose ; face is that?’ 


That face persists. 
It floats up, it turns over in my mind, 
As like to Marian, as one dead is like 
The same alive. In very deed a face 
And not a fancy, though it vanished so; 
The small fair face between the darks of hair, 
1 used to liken, when I saw her first, 
To a point of moonlit water down a well: 
The low brow, the frank space between the eyes, 
Which always had the brown pathetic look 
Of a dumb creature who had been beaten once, 
And never since was easy with the world. 
Ah, ah—now I remember perfectly 
Those eyes, to-day,—how overlarge they seemed, 
As if some ee passionate despair 
(Like a coal dropt and forgot on tapestry, 
Which slowly burns a widening circle out) 
Had burnt them larger, larger. And those eyes 
To-day, I do remember, saw me too, 
As I saw them, with conscious lids astrain 
In recognition. Now, a fantasy, 
A simple shade or image of the brain, 
Is merely passive, does not retro-act, 
Is seen, but sees not. 
Some little time passes, however, before the two 
friends meet: 
\ A simple chance 
Did all. I could not sleep last night, and, tired 
Of turning on my pillow and harder thoughts, 
| Went ont at early morning, when the air 
Is delicate with some last starry touch, 
To wander through the Market-place of Flowers 












Her whole pale passionate face, mouth, forehead, eyes, 
One gaze, she stood! then, slowly as he smiled, 

She smiled too, slowly, smiling unaware, 

And drawing from his countenance to hers 


A fainter red, as if she watched a flame 


And stood in it a-glow. ‘ How beautiful,” 


Said she. 
| Marian relates to Aurora the fearful story of 
| the “drugged cup,” the after madness and misery, 
| the shameful (but not so far as she is con- 
| cerned) history which made her a mother. But 
| this we must, for want of space, pass over—pass 
| it with regret, and regretting still more that the 
| world had so few Aurora Leighs to soothe the 
anguish of the unfortunate, and to say as Aurora 
did— 
“T am lonely in the world, 
And thou art lonely, and the child is half 
An orphan. Come,—and, henceforth, theu and I 
Being still together, will not miss a friend, 
Nor he a father, since two mothers shall 
Make that up to him. I am journeying south, 
And, in my Tuscan home I’ll find a niche, 
| And set thee there, my saint, the child and thee, 
And burn the lights of love before thy face, 
| And ever at thy sweet look cross myself 
From mixing with the world’s prosperities ; 
| That so, in gravity and holy calm, 
| We two may live on toward the truer life.” 
| Having sharpened the reader’s appetite, we will 
| not follow them into their Tuscan home. We 
| will even be more provoking—more torturing if 
you like the term better—and say that the two 
last chapters of the poem, the eighth and ninth, 
where the glorious scenery of their Tuscan home 
\is celebrated, is the finest and grandest in the 
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book. We will merely state that Romney comes 
there; that he has not married Lady Waldemar; 
that he weds Aurora; that Marian is happy with 
ier child; and so—“ all’s well that ends well.” 











The Poetical Works of William Shakspere and the 
Earl of Surrey: with Memoirs, &e. By the Rev. 
Georce GitFintaNn. Edinburgh: Nichol. 

Tuis is a delightful volume, for it is introduced by a 

powerful and genial essay on Shakspere as a poet 

from the eloquent pen of the editor. The poems of 

Surrey deserve to be better known than they are, for 

they sparkle with fancy, and in their form and lan- 

guage are extremely graceful. They will be a wel- 
come addition to the handsomest and cheapest series 
of the British poets which has yet been published. 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Use of Sunshine: a Christmas Narrative. By 
MeNELLA Burts Smepuey. Second Edition. 
London: A. Hall and Co. 

An Irish story, so interesting and attractive that, the 
first edition having been exhausted, a second has been 
published to form one of the Christmas books, and it 
is well entitled to a place among them; for young 
persons will profit by the perusal of it, while the 
narrative rivets their attention. 








The Heroes of History—Oliver Cromwell. 
the Rev. F. Hawks, D.D. New York: 
London: 8. Low. 

A CurisrmAs book, sent to us from America. A 

well-written memoir, by an American, of one of 

England’s greatest men, whom this generation has 

learned to appreciate, now that they can see him 

lifted up out of the mists of prejudice which political 
and religious feuds had thrown around him. It will 

be an excellent book for school reading, or for a 

school prize. 


Edited by 
Dickenson. 








Salt-Water; or, the Sea Life and Adventures of Neil 
D'Arcy, the Midshipman. By Wo. H. G. Krxaston, 
Esq. London: Griffith and Co. 

Mr. KinGston is famous for the skill with which he 

writes stories of sea-life, and he paints them so 

graphically that his books are always especial 
favourites with our boys, who revel in his scenes of 
adventure, peril, and escape. Christmas would scarcely 
be itself without a tale from his pen, and Salt-water 
fully supports the popularity won by its predecessors. 

It is a stirring story, with the only fault that it will 

make our youngsters mad for the sea. 








Sidney Grey: a Tale of School Life. By the Author 
of “‘ Mia and Charley.” London: Bogue. 
Tue story of a school, in which the old practice of 


making the girl the best has been reversed, and for | 


once a boy has been made the best. This the author 
tells us in her preface; but how she has contrived to 
do it must be sought for in her book, which is a 
charming tale, written with a delightful simplicity, 
and fraught with wholesome lessons, enunciated by 
example rather than by formal precept. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Poets and Statesmen: their Homes and Haunts in 
the Neighbourhood of Eton and Windsor. By 
Wituiam Dowtinc, Esq. London: G. P. 
Williams. 1857. 

Our of a promising subject Mr. Dowling has pro- 
duced a capital book—a book which can boast of 
the double merit of containing a fund of useful 
information, and of having a certain artistic value. 
The neighbourhood of Eton and Windsor is 
notoriously rich in historical associations. Both 
from its proximity to the metropolis, its imme- 
diate vicinity sto the grand old home of English 
royalty, and its own intrinsic beauties of forest, 
flood and fell, many of our most celebrated men 
have taken up their abiding-place within a circle 
of twenty miles around those well-known spots. 
It has been Mr. Dowling’s aim to assemble all 
the reminiscences, historical, literary, and other- 
wise, which refer to that tract of country; and 
the result lies before us in a volume which will 
be equally well received in the library and in the 
drawing-room. 

The first name which we come upon in Mr. 
Dowling’s gallery is that of John Milton, who 
lived for many years in the village of Chalfont | 
St. Giles’, Buckinghamshire. The cottage which 
the poet occupied is still inexistence. At Horton, | 
a small village in the neighbourhood of Eton, the | 
author of “ Paradise Lost” spent the six years 
immediately following his departure from Cam- | 
bridge. The house wherein he lived here is no 
longer standing ; but its site is very well known. | 
It is a melancholy instance of the little store set | 
by the memorials of great men that the very tree 


| general bearing of this evidence is decidedly in 


| thing but a master-hand to control and direct 


| deserve. 


| beneath which Milton used to sit has been felled | at the time of their disbandment were fast being 
| for commercial purposes. It is in Horton church | made good soldiers of, and that they have in them 
| that the mother of John Milton reposes, and her | the material to form a highly-efficient and valuable 
gravestone may now be found in the centre of | ©°™PS- 
the chancel. Milton himself died in Bunhili| What means the Colonel took to discipline 
Fields, and his remains lie buried in the central | these rough campaigners may be indicated by the 
aisle of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. following extract, as well as by a thousand. He 
In Chertsey, beyond Windsor, may be found | had resolved to flog a man for insubordination, 
the house wherein Abraham Cowley lived. Upon | and the troop manifested signs of resistance. 
the front of that house are inscribed these words I knew well the material I had to deal with, and 
— HERE THE LAST ACCENTS FLOWED FROM | determined to read them a lesson which would save 
CowLey’s ToNGUE.” All round the place may | me much trouble and annoyance hereafter. They 
be found memorials of the poet, even to the | Were somewhat astonished, therefore, when I said: 
arbour in which he used to sit. ‘* After what has passed, I cannot suppose that any 
The name of Cooper’s Hill, Runnymede, irre- | °f Yo" still think of opposing me, and T am now, 
sistibly reminds us of the cavalier poet Sir John pyrene beech we fous aa — ewer 
ne th I think it possible there may be some amongst you 
Denham, the elegant and the witty, not to say | who might forget the tacit agreement just entered 
un peu grivois. The mansion of Judge Denham, - 


‘ z into, I shall stand over the man while he is 
the father of the poet, was close to Egham, and | flogged, with my pistol; and, so help me God, the 
the beautiful country on that part of the banks 


first of you who moves forward but one step, or puts 
of the Thames was familiar to Sir Thomas from | his hand to his weapons, I will shoot likea dog. You 
his earliest years. There are some almshouses 


know this,” I said, taking the pistol from Mahomet 
now standing at the foot of Egham Hill which | (who at a sign from me had taken it out of his sash) ; 
were founded and endowed by Judge Denham 


“it had five charges, and many of you saw the 
himself; and it may be that those simple asylums other day how quickly I put the five balls into a 
for poor and aged women will do as much to per- 


| melon I fired at; judge then if I shall miss the man 
aa | who steps forward. Mahomet has the fellow pistol, 
petuate the name as even the son’s fine poem of | and knows how to use it: so now let me see 
Cooper’s Hill,” or the celebrated ballad com- | who dares dispute my authority ! ” I cocked my 
mencing “ All in the land of Essex.” pistol and pointed it at the throng. Mahomet did the 
Beaconsfield has a double claim to our atten- | same—my interpreter also, for he had brought. a small 
tion: in its churchyard Waller lies, and in the | one in his pocket—and I then called over the Yuz- 
church is the tomb of Edmund Burke. The | bashee, for I knew he would not, from his position, 
neighbourhood of Eton is full of reminiscences | Play me false; and their native chief being by re 
of Pope. At Binfield he lived for many years, | Si4¢ was so far a security, that the Bashis would 
and at Twickent wes. maaned the eveninn: cf | 2 like to fire at me for fear of hitting him. The 
my eagle lekenham was passed the evening Of | Yuzbashee sent for two of the stablemen. When 
his life. His house at Twickenham no longer they came, I made them throw down the prisoner, 
stands, but a wretched bandbox of a villa, | and he there and then received at their hands the 
built in a sort of Chinese style, occupies punishment I had awarded—viz., fifty lashes. I 
its place. Nothing but a corner of the | stood over him the whole time, my pistol always 
shrubberies and the famous grotto remains to | pointed at the crowd before me, and jealously watch- 
remind us directly of the poet; but so long as ing every movement. Not aman moved forward, not 
the English language lasts the name of Twicken- | ne touched his arms; but they were much excited 
ham will always recall the author of “ Windsor | 4¥ring its continuance, and looked on with lowerin 
Forest.” Returning once more to Beaconsfield, brows. When the punishment was concluded, 
we search in vain for Gregories, the house which directed the doctor to take charge of the prisoner— 
nse . Ps Bes painy: who, from the severity of the punishment received, 
Edmund Burke occupied so long. Nothing but a required his assistance—and at once passed, with the 
fragment of the stable-walls can now be found, | Yyzbashee, through the throng to his room, where, 
all the rest having been consumed by fire sixteen | over a cup of coffee and a chibouque, we discussed 
years after the great man’s death. On the 15th | the affair. 
of July 1797 theinhabitants of Beaconsfield beheld | _ )igcipline like this, firmly and wisely adminis- 
Burke borne to his grave, the Speaker of the tered, must be the only means of subduing these 
House of Commons and the Lord Chancellor | wild troopers. . 
being among those who supported the pall. On} [tis but fair toadd that General Beatson demurs 
St. Anne's Hill, Chertsey, Charles James Fox | yery strongly to Captain Money’s testimony; 
lived, and at Dropmore the great Lord Grenville | put that is a question which is not brought to an 
lived and died. These are the principal names | issue by the book before us, and which we must 
which Mr. Dowling has connected with the} jeave to be settled between the gallant general 
country lying round Eton and W indsor, and the | and the no less gallant captain. 
notes suggested by them, enlivened with appro- 














priate specimens of poetry, and illustrated with 
some well-executed engravings, make up alto- 
gether a very beautiful book. 


Shadows. By C. H. Bennetr. London: D. Bogue 
1857. 
Ir Peter Schlemil, who sold his shadow to a certain 
person who shall be nameless, had enjoyed the plea- 
By | sure of Mr. Bennett's acquaintance, that talented 
4 | gentleman would have made him a new one, probably 
Hall. 1857 much better than that which he parted with. We 
ae rth ald 7 i j all remember the way in which, when we were 
As the author of this volume has served for | children, some waggish friend of the family was 
some time as Captain of the Bashi-Bazouks and | wont to beguile the winter evenings by cleverly 
now holds the position of Lieutenant-Colonel of | imitating with the shadow of his hands the rabbit, 
the Ottoman Army, he has some right to speak | the hare, the fox, and the pig. Perhaps it 
authoritatively on the subject upon which he} was this very game that suggested to Mr. Bennett 
writes. Of all the vexed questions which arose | the idea which he has so happily carried out. 
out of the Eastern War, few excited so much | At any rate, the notion is very ingenious, and the 
feeling, or were argued with so much acrimony, as | @¥thor, or, more properly —- the artist, 
that which arose respecting the Bashi-Bazouks, | "Sed it with effect. What con be more commis hen 
heir ol ‘ val = 1th litical b the consequential figure of the cocked-hatted beadle, 
weir haracter and value, and the political bear- | hose shadow assumes, in the most natural manner 
ing of their existence as an irregular corps. 


P ‘ possible, the outlines of—an ass? Or what more tell- 
Colonel Money’s evidence, therefore, cannot but | ing than the attitude of the boozy gentleman, whose 
be of the greatest importance in determining the | shadow upon the wall suggests the figure of a cod- 
value of these Cossacks of Albania, and the frank | fish? The policeman stooping to reconnoitre that 
soldier-like style in which it is communicated | kitchen which is to be the scene of both his amatory 
certainly renders it all the more valuable. The 


Twelve Months with the Bashi-Bazouks. 
Epwarp Money. London: Chapman and | 





and gustatory triumphs projects upon the door the 
configuration of a cat upon the tiles, without violating 
either the laws of optics or our sense of propriety ; 
whilst the severe-looking lady who, key in hand, 
awaits the return of a delinquent and belated hus- 
band, presents quite naturally the semblance of an 
extinguisher. These are some of the best in the col- 
lection, out of which also we may specify the co- 
quettish darling, with floating ribbons and kiss-me- 
quick bonnet, whose shadow is—a little duck; the 
stiff maid-of-all-work, whose figure becomes a gin 
have been much maligned, or that my object has bottle ; and the modern swell, with coat “ of formal 
been to paint them in brighter colours than they | cut,” who looks for all the world like what he is—a 
On the contrary, I have exposed all their | pump. One of the best specimens, however, though 
suggestive of thoughts more solemn than generally 
as by doing so have concealed nothing which | intrude themselves into comic works, is the seam- 
could enlighten the public as to the true character of | stress, whose shadow, as she leans back upon the 
these men, I consider my opinion will carry some | ribbed back of her chair and stretches her arms, 
weight with it, when I state that the Bashi-Bazouks | cramped with the wearisome and unprofitable labour 


favour of the Bashi-Bazouks; representing them 
as a rough but brave body of cavalry, quick in 
impulse and undaunted in action, requiring no- 


them. 

No one (writes Colonel Money) who has accom- 
panied me through this book can think I have 
written it with a view to prove the Bashi-Bazouks 


short-comings, dilated fully on all their misdeeds ; and, 
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of shirt-making, throws upon the wall the dark and in all parts of the world; for their answers to the in- | Happy Sundays for the Young and Good. By a 
terrible outlines of—a skeleton. This little volume is, | finite variety of questions propounded to them by | Lady (Darton)—is a collection of stories from the 
we believe, the first separate publication by Mr. | correspondents display an amount of research and an | Bible, told in language intelligible to children. 

Bennett, who is, however, already well known as a | accuracy of statement which is perfectly astonishing. | Mr. Singer has published a beautiful edition, in 
draughtsman of great talent. It is an excellent début, | There is no fact, from the height of Queen Victoria to | the old round type, of Lord Bacon’s Essays (Bell anc 
and proves the possession of power of no ordinary | the origin of the Pyramids, upon which they are not | Daldy), revised from early editions, and having a few 








kind. ready to pronounce both readily and correctly; and | explanatory notes It will be a welcome, because 
ta | the amount of information thus cheerfully and gra- | instructive, gift-book at this season. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts | tuitiously rendered is at the same time a striking} 4... Circle of the Industrial Arts (Part 1.) will 

Sciences, and General Literature. Eighth Edition | proof of the inestimable value of the press and of the | ¢,.5 an admirable companion to the “ Circle of the 

Vol. XII. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. extraordinary variety of talent possessed by those | goisnoes” as well as eal a want greatly felt in 


Tus volume of the world-renowned Cyclopedia is who compose its personnel. The idea of collecting our literature. Up to the present time we are sadly 
accompanied by the sixth of the Preliminary Disser- | Some of the best answers to correspondents and ar- | deficient in works giving information as to our indus- 
tations, which present the histories of the six great | ranging them in a referable form is a very happy one, | trial arts. The first part commences a history of 
livisions of the sciences. Professor J. D. Forbes is the | and has been well carried out by the compiler of the | « tne useful metals and their alloys.” 








| 
1uthor of this one, On the Progress of Mathematical | present volume. ae rears of a Female Slave. (New York : 
and Physical Science, which concludes the series. It lR ‘afield. J > ae nf Triibner é 1856 }—This io hat 
is divided into seven chapters, treating successively | Select Works of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. sa nis of the anti-slavery tales full of horror and 
of the progress of physical astronomy and analytical Edited by the Rev. Wm. Hanna. Vol. X. Edin- | 9 ansehen of Seman whies ad a ever more hor- 
mechanics, astronomy, mechanics of solid and fluid burgh: Constable. rely persecuted. The te of it is that these books 


en eaginentng -_ aeeeeiat, apes, pone Wuar must have been the industry of the man whose } will never convince the slaveholders, and the abo- 
Pe eed ao oe tee —— select works already fill ten closely-printed volumes, | litionists need no convincing. The only effect, there- 
within a century, and wats: — Hie ge lites mci a of nearly 800 pages each? How much further they | fore, can be to beget unreasonable haste on the one 
nt cape Sy hs ’ By OF Bives will extend is not yet declared. The present volume | side, and obstinacy on the other. 

his chief researches to the doings of philosophers | , ntains his famous treatise on “ The Christian and } oe ; y r 
since 1775. ‘The publishers offer an apology for some - wen be Boe 0) + ara ae sa om . ee - “ Myths Traced to their Primary Source through Lan- 
little delay which has occurred in the appearance of the rea potty ise fh D: he soi chal prnsccet oliti. | guage. By Morcan Kavanacu (London: T. C. 
twelfth volume, which waited, as usual, forthe contribu- am pone — 11 a xg . tl -m pits be the | Newby. 1856.)—In these volumes we have _— 
tors. Butit was not needed, for the value of the new mat- es we Cer ny : cag 0 oe — Ai be | nest endeavour, made by a man who evidently pos- 
ter amply compensates for the delay. The contents | ae ttrnedings a Focpaonking tent orn unuinc’- | sesses no ordinary amount of learning, to trace back 
are: in Biography—Memoirs of Hume by Mr. Rogers; Ing Pa ompe ee. ps wry om aa : — Ae: tes | the muthoi, or fables, with which history abounds, to 
of Hunter and Jenner, by Dr. Laycock; and of Dr. o ref of the oesivide lis “4 ma os ~ pe A med the | their origin or pristine source. The philologist will 
Johnson, by Macaulay. “In Geography—Articles on re role ; ne ak pen We te uly 0 B aesao actin discover in these pages a great deal of information, 
Hungary, by Emeric Szabad; Iceland, by Mr. R. rng re snerserade th hh wd at ich thet of | intermingled with a great deal of speculation, more 
Allan; the Ionian Islands, by Wm. Blair ; Ireland, . o te " »y ve , 4 th i. the ps Wakeh che Jew | or leas far-fetched. 

by the Rev. E. Groves and Mr. Senior; Jamaica, by se a ee eee oe | The British Almanac and Companion for 1857, as 
Mr. S. Cave; and Japan and Java, by Mr. J. Crau- ——= ' usual, in addition to the wonted information found 
furd. In Science—Hydrodynamics, by Sir David | (pjjoq) Essays contributed to the Eclectic Review. By | in all almanacs, contains valuable original essays on 
Brewster; Ichthyology, by Sir John Richardson and Same Woares. Tilted by J. E. Rytaxp, M.A. | the Decimal Coinage Question, the Postal Systems at 
Dr. Traill; Iron, by Wm. Fairbairn; Iron Bridges,| [ondon: Bohn. i ~ 7 “| Home and Abroad, Arbitration on Trade Disputes, 
by Robert Stephenson; Irrigation, by Mr. Caird; and areas iti ye REA de ee ae | the Material Progress of British India, Metropolitan 
Joinery, by Mr. Tredgold. Of miscellaneous articles, LITERATURE, deggie egg pci Monona {| »iogra- | Communications and Bridges, a Chronicle of the 
the most important are—Hunting, by Nimrod; phy, and science Bu - turn the subjects of Mr. Pos- | jact Session of Parliament, and a full account of the 
Hypatia, by the Rev. C. Kingsley; Life Assurance, | ‘8 criticisms. Sut they are not equal in merit to | public Improvements and Buildings completed during 
by Mr. Thompson ; Fire Insurance, by Mr, J. G. Smith; the essays on Decision of Character, which made him | this year, with engravings. 

and Marine Insurance, by Mr. J. Warrack; Interest, famous. | W e doubt if they vere worth rescuing from 
by Mr. M‘Culloch; and Jesuitism, by Isaac Taylor. 9 a pages Me — a ge written. ~ — 
Four large maps, besides other steel engravings, illus- | *1°Y W} mg +l ahi gpa wed _ rd ber 

trate the volume. No library should be without this | bis fame. The biographical notices are the best, his | PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


invaluable book of reference, the repertory of human analytical mind enabling him to dissect character | 
' with uncommon skill. These are models of magazine | 




















writs opts: vA 
sarees, sinetipntnnanscsies 2s ie AS writing, and will reward perusal now. | The London, Dublin, and Edinburgh Philosophical 
er — “ See tl | Magazine and Journal of Science continues its valu- 
Notices to Correspondents ; consisting of Ten Thousand | | able career. The December number contains a highly 
Editorial Answers to Questions, selected from the best | The Novels and Miscellaneous Works of Daniel De Foe. | interesting paper on Slaty Cleaving and the Distor- 
authorities, supplying a fund of information which Vol. VI. London: Bohn. tion of Fossils, an obscure point, but relating to the 
cannot be obtained from any other source. London: | Tyys volume of Mr. Bohn’s beautiful edition of De | pressure upon the great masses of rock, and of the 
Houlston and Stoneman. 1897. | Foe’s works, published in the “ British Classics,” con- | compression and expansion undergone in any direc- 


Wrruovr stopping to test the somewhat bold asser- | tains “The Life and Adventures of Duncan Camp- | tion. Mr. Hearder, of Plymouth, explains his new 
tion that the information contained in this volume | bell,” ‘‘The New Voyage Round the World,” and | arrangement of the induction coil; and there is a 
“cannot be obtained from any other source,” its value | political tracts relating to the Hanoverian succession. | very interesting letter from Professor Schonbein to 
as a work of reference must be admitted when it is | The two fictions are disappointing, with the recollec- | Faraday on the Oxidation of the Constituents of 
found to include three thousand and fifty paragraphs, | tion of Robinson Crusoe; and the tracts have lost | Ammonia by porous media, with some remarks on 
culled from the best editorial answers to correspon- | their interest. Most persons will be glad to possess | Nitrification—a subject that has lately occupied the 
dents. In this feature of our newspapers the English | De Foe’s works, but few will care to read more than | Professor's attention. The number includes also the 
journalists are undoubtedly superior to their confréres | half a dozen of them. | proceedings of the Royal and other Societies. 





THE CRITIC ABROAD. | Siegfried, Bishop of Cologne, and his ally, | querors, to weaken a vanquished people, have always 
A CLEVER writer can make a pretty story out of | Henry IV. The ring procures the stranger ad- | trodden under foot their language, that dangerous 
slender materials ; indeed, he will take an unpro- | mission to the Duke. They are old friends, and | bond of unity. The Latin language to this day is 
mising text and bring his discourse upon it to a | mutually delighted at the meeting. The Duke, the mark of Roman domination. Its use remained 
pleasing conclusion. Stallaert, the Flemish | now a man of peace, has been turning his atten- after the Germans had — off = Semen yoke, 
author, is one such clever writer. At first sight | tion to the interests of his subjects, and is sae * me OF ~ pone ee 2 ay . oe 
there is nothing very promising in the title of one | desirous of elevating the burgher class by es- | Pp 9 ty Aa sy ecstng ah ap example: the King 
of his recent sketches, Het eerste dietsche charter in | tablishing guilds, and endowing them with privi- | of Teanse speaks to his people in their own language. 
Brabant (“The first Flemish charter in Brabant”), | leges. He makes his friend Jacob, the stranger, | And you, my Lord Duke, who love your people and 
and one would be disposed to pass it by; but let | acquainted with his plans, and invites him to be | your’ mother tongue, and have honoured it in your 
him read the first two lines, and he will read the | present the following day, when he would grant | poems, follow no longer a blind usage, which retards 
next four, and then the next six, and so on pro- | acharter to the fishmonger guild of Brussels. The | education, and humbles your people in their own 
gressively till he has finished the story, with a | day came, and there is*much rejoicing in Brussels. | eyes; but let these privileges to the fishmongers, with 
wish that it had been longer. In substance it is | ‘The deacon of the fishmongers, and the deacons , Which, so to speak, your reign commenies, be at the 
as follows:— | of the other guilds, are assembled in the hall op- | same time the first German charter in Brabant. 

In May of the year 1289 a stranger appeared | posite the fish-market and surround the Duke,| The Duke acquiesces; but who is to prepare 
at the ducal residence in Brussels, and demanded | who commands his secretary to advance and read | the German, or rather Flemish, charter ? Jacob 
to speak with the Duke. He was a tall, slim | the charter. The latter obeys, unrolls the | has already made a translation of the Latin one, 
man about sixty, dressed as a burgher, while his | parchment, and begins to read aloud, “Nos, | and commences to read it amid the joyful shouts 
slight stoop and high forehead denoted him a man | Johannes, Dei gratia Dux Lotharingix, Brabantia | of the burghers. The document, which still 
of the pen rather than of the sword—one more | et Limburgiz, &c.,” when the stranger suddenly | exists, commences: 
deft with his brains than his fist. The servant of | enters the circle, and craves a boon of the Duke. Wy, Ian, der gratien ons Heren, hertoge van Lotryk» 
the Duke naturally enough inquires, “ What call | “Speak freely, Jacob,” said the Duke; “your | van Brabant ende van Limborgh, maken kondt allen 
ye yourself? and what would ye with the Duke?” | prayer is granted, for I know that you will ask | dengenen die desse letteren zien ende hooren, &c. 
The stranger presents a ring—“Say to the Duke, | for nothing unreasonable, but for that which | The reading ended, a burst of applause salutes 
that the owner of this ring would speak with him.” | shall be worthy of us both.” Thus encouraged, | the stranger; this moment rewards him for all 
The Duke is Jan I. of Brabant, youngest son of | Jacob addresses a speech to the Duke, in which | the efforts of his life in favour of his country- 
Duke Henry III. Jan has a name in history | he observes: men, and tears roll down the old man’s cheeks. 
as a Minnesinger and a soldier. Twelve of his| The holiest pledge, the most powerful mark of a | He is surrounded by the deacons of the various 
love lays are still extant, and, the year before the | people, has been at all times its language : language is | guilds, and, in spite of himself, is crowned with 
tale opens, he had gained a splendid victory over | the sanctuary and the power of a people. Hence con- | a garland and led in triumph to the feast pre- 
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pared upon the occasion. “But who was this| Here we add another obituary notice. Kell- 
gren, the celebrated Professor of Oriental Lite- 
Maerlant, called by his contemporaries the | rature, died lately at Helsingfors, at the early 
“vader der dietsche dichter algader” (the father | age of thirty-five. 


man?” concludes the story. “It was Jacob van 


of all the German poets together). As this 
name may be new to some readers, we may men- 
tion that Jacob van Maerlant, according to 
accounts most to be relied upon, was born about 
the year 1235,.in or near Damme in Flanders, 
and died there in the year 1300. He was re- 
nowned for his comprehensive knowledge and 
poetical talents. The name of “ Vader der dietsche 
dichter algader,” which he received from his con- 
temporaries, in nowise denotes Maerlant as the | 
first Flemish poet—for the poetry of the Nether- 
lands is four centuries older than Maerlant—but 
only as the most distinguished. We may here 
record the death of a modern poet of the Nether- 
lands of no mean fame. Tollens, the national 
poet, one of the greatest lyrics of his country, 
died last month at Rijwijk. He is well known 
by his poem, Hetgefallen meisje (“The fallen 
maiden.”) His principal work, “The Winter of 
the Hollanders in Nova-Zembla, 1596-97,” has 
been translated into nearly every language. 
“Hertha,” the title of a new Swedish novel, | 
from the pen of Fredrika Bremer, is sure of a | 
favourable reception, as much from its own 
merits as from the name of its author. Hertha is 
a teacher, a fosterer and instructor of the young, 
one of those true self-sacrificing souls which we 
meet with in many directions—for the world is 
not so destitute of good hearts and goodness as 





His 


¢ 


When 


that his 


speed. 


The poem opens 


there are the savage rocks 


And yet another death, and 
| one which will affect the whole learned world— | 
| Hammer-Purgstall, one of the most distinguished 
| Orientalists of Europe. 
the 9th of July 1774, and died at Vienna the 
23rd of November last. 
| testify to the services he rendered science, and | 

his European reputation makes his death an im- 
| portant event. 

Those who are fond of Oriental fictions, which 
have abounded in quantity more than in quality, 
in Germany lately, will read a really good one 


He was born at Gratz, | 


numerous works 


with pleasure—the poem of Asslan-Aga, by the 
Prince von Wittgenstein. 
that Asslan-Aga is the son of a Peri and a 
| Dshinn (Geni), the reader will expect something 
| wonderful from the hero; and he will not be dis- | 
appointed, seeing, especially, 
Nadshdi, descended from the Prophet's mare, 
does not run but fly. Beneath him distances change 
into dust, and the bird, ashamed and envious, 
| ceases to contend with bim in 
there is plenty of love and fighting and adven- 
ture of various kinds. 
sort of prologue, where the author gives a de- 
scription of the country where the scene is laid. | 
It is Mount Ararat, rising like an exalted donjon 
into the ethereal blue, wrapt in mists light and 
mobile ; 
threaten the deep valley and the rounded steps 


we mention | 


horse | 


Moreover, | 


with a 


which 


many would have us suppose—who in early life | of eternal ice, gigantic ladders of snow hardened 


dedicates herself to the beautiful but often ill- 
requited vocation of inspiring heart and soul into 
the rising generation, hoping one day to see her 
pains and cares rewarded; and that when her 
hair begins to blanch she may be able to retire 
into her little room, and thank Heaven, who has 
enabled her to surmount many trials and con- 
flicts of soul, and to accomplish some good in the 
world. Hertha, in her youth, was instructed by 
a kind, fatherly man, to wait upon the sick, and 
dedicated herself to the profession of surgery, a 
not unusual one for women in Sweden. Let us 
hear what Miss Bremer says of this vocation, 
and especially of the benevolent labours of Miss 
Arberg, who is at present practising surgery in 
Stockholm. 

Most persons who think of wounds and the care 
of the wounded ‘commonly look upon the duty as a 
disagreeable and revolting one. We believe, how- } 
ever, that many will understand us when we speak 
of the pleasure and pleasantness of attending patients. 
Women from olden times have been known for their 
skill in the healing of wounds; from oldest times they | 
have been distinguished in the North too in this re- 
spect, and are famed as healers of to the | 
present day. The true healer looks upon a wound as 
a mother upon a sick child; and when the wound, 
well washed and cleansed, with a certain fresh and 
pleasing aspect meets her smile, as if it would thank 
her for her kindly treatment, then she looks upon it 
with a feeling of satisfaction and comfort. She lays 
fine white linen charpei on it, and on this she lays 
a fine, soft compress; she binds it with white ban- 
dages ; she tends it as she would a little child, and | 
feels involuntarily somewhat tenderly and motherly 
about it. And now when the wound is well-dressed 
and well-bound, and lies in the sight of the patient, | 
how well he (or she) feels; and then, when with every 
day she sees her foster-child getting well (and such | 
is the rule with certain injuries), then the healing art 
appears to her fair and agreeable, almost like a fine 
art. She knows, moreover, that for this art. very 
different endowments and very different hands are | 
required. And every one recognises with pleasure 
that he is an artist in his own line. : 

She continues: 


May it be permitted me here to pronounce a few 
words of esteem and acknowledgment for Miss Arberg | 
of Stockholm, herself a surgeon, and to express the | 
wish that some of those wealthy people, who some- 
times send their carriages to fetch this skilful lady, 
might now and then attend the receptions she daily 
gives to the poorest population of Stockholm, who, 
with their wounds and injuries, stream through her 
open doors. They would then, as we, be touched with | 
the extreme patience, the serene temper and liberality | 
with which she expends her time, her cares, and 
thousand ointments, for which she can receive a thank | 
only, which sometimes by the vulgar-minded is 
changed into ingratitude. They would then, as we, 
feel the wish that she had a better place than her 
present—one might almost say the street—for her | 
benevolent activity, and to provide the means for its 
continuance, without a too great loss to herself. Per- 
haps they would be happier, as we are, and that what 
they wish they would be able to carry out. 


We cannot have too many nightingales, 
Swedish and English. 





on. 


wounds 





and crystalised, like the waves of a 
It is thus that that beyond 
steppes and abysses, fortresses and towns, we 
see Mount Ararat dominating from afar. 
as the frame of this imposing picture, desolation 
everywhere, a savage and arid country, frag- | 
ments of rocks torn and tortured, extend until 
lost to sight in an enormous circle of hun- 
the 


finds it already gone. 


his meagre repast. 
persed, the bones disappear, and nothing remains 
but silence. 

Upon the subject of international copyright 
between this country and America, Mr. S. G. 
Goodrich, an American writer, in his “ Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime,” 
Supposing a law were to be made by which the 
markets of England and America would be thrown 
open to the free competition of authors, publishers, 
and booksellers, he observes: 


the 
| countries thus become one market, it will be 
the advantage of the British publishers. 
| a nation of sellers, not buyers. 
trade to all the world; but, when a market is open, 


| they rush in and engross it. It is free-trade, but only 


ments. 


petrified 


of leagues, around the base of 





seas and mountains, 


And, 


Not a tree, not a breath of air, every- 


a dry and torn volcanic soil, nothing b 


The 


at some 


enters 


most formidable one is this: 


} 
Lf 


1t 


the herbs of the steppes, and here and there a 
rolling pebble detached by the timid foot of a 
timorous gazelle scared by its own shadow. 
| Kurde passes but never sojourns there ; he pitches 
| his tent for an hour and then daparts. 
van stops an instant; it bivouacs there only when 
the shadows of night prevent it from pursuing 
its route; but dawn and the brightning horizon 
The wind alone, carrying 
along the cinders of extinct fires, indicates the 
| place where men have passed, and the hyena goes 
in search of abandoned bones, and gnaws them, 
threatening the chalcal which disputes with him 
cinders are soon dis- | 
| should doubt whether the work will have the 


The 


The cara- 


length. 


The grounds of objection to the scheme are various, 
if the two 
mainly to 
The British are 
They preach free 


If we enter into the proposed partnership, 


seems to be some strange misapprelien- | 
| 1037 houses, built mostly of stone; has a school for 


but the 
the London 


the laws of political economy here. 


if the open market would be to the | é girls agnit 
Pe | a cemetery, in which lies buried General Insov, whom 


They simply buy what they can sell to 


they will buy few of our copyrights—those only of | 
our first authors, and few books beyond samples. We 
| may, perhaps, be permitted to purchase some copy- 
rights of them, and publish the works here ; 
general course of things will be this: 
publishers, having the control of British copyrights, 
will send their agents to New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, or they will here form branch establish- 
Through these we shall be supplied with British | 
books from British type, on British paper, and with 
British binding. 
There 
sion of 
Firstly, 
advantage of British publishers, it must be due | 
to an inferior literature in the United States. | 
Secondly, in literature, the British are buyers as 
much as they are sellers; but they do not buy 
skates to send to China, nor furs to send to the 
tropics. 
advantage. Thirdly, it is perfectly true that 
they preach free-trade, and, when the market is 
open, they engross it if they can. This they can } 


| houses. 


at a better price 
Excellency at a 


' 

| only do by selling good wares 
| than can do their neighbours. 
| cheap price can only engross a market. It is 
| free trade to all the world. Fourthly, if we enter 
into partnership —altogether a wrong term— 
| “they (the British) will buy few of our copy- 
rights "simply because they may not be worth 
the purchase-money. Fifthiy, our cousins are 
welcome to purchase our copyrights, but have 
no right to steal them. An ocean-difference of 
ten or twice ten thousand miles does not give 
a moral sanction to this. 

There is a fallacy in the supposition that the 
London publishers have the control of copy- 
rights. It is not true now; and, supposing an 
| international law of copyright to exist, it will 
then be impossible. As to British type or 
British paper, which the writer fears would 
invade the markets of the States, it may merely 
be observed that no publisher would have his 
works printed in London if he could have them 
printed cheaper in Boston or New York. He 
lays down his plan in outline, which, however, 
is worthy the attention of all whose interests are 
involved. 

1. An author ga citizen of Great Britain, 
shall have copyright in the United States for a period 
not exceeding fourteen years, on the following con- 
ditions :— 

2. He shall give due notice in the United States of 
his intention to secure his copyright in this country 
three months before the publication of his book, and 
this shall be issued in the United States, within 
thirty days after its publication in Great Britain. 

3. His work shall be published by an American 
citizen, who shall lodge a certificate in the office of 
the Clerk of the Court of the district where he re- 
sides, stating in whose behalf this copyright is taken, 
and this shall be printed on the back of the title- 
page 

1, The work shall be printed on American paper, 
and the binding shall be wholly executed in the 
United States. 

5. This privilege shall extend only to 
net to periodicals. 

6. The arrangement thus made on behalf of British 
authors in America, to be extended to the American 
authors in Great Britain, and upon similar condi- 
tions. 

While on the subject of copyright we may 
mention a piece of literary gossip which went 
the round of the American press, to the effect 
that “ Dred” had not appeared in France, and 
that it had been offered in vain to every French 
publisher at th? price of eleven hundred and fifty 
dollars. This statement has been contradicted, 
as a pure fabrication, by the American publishers 
Phillips, Sampson, and Co., who further mention 
that arrangements have been made with a Pari- 
sian house for the production of “ Dred.” We 





book S, and 





same success on the Continent as had “ Uncle 


Tom.” It is too Evangelical, we fear, for French 
tastes. In England it has had more than 125,000 
purchasers. 


The American publishers appear to be busy 
enough in republishing British and American 
works, along with a few new. Among the latter 
we observe a new translation of “ Faust,” by 
Charles T. Brooks. The distinctive peculiarity 
of this version is that Goethe’s method of versifi- 
sation, with regard to masculine and feminine 
rhymes and alternation of measures, has been 
preserved. Of its merits as a translation in other 
respects we have it not in our power yet to 
speak. 

Bolgrad! Where is Bolgrad? We do not find 
it mentioned in our gazetteers; we do not find it 
laid down on any of our ordinary maps. Weare 
enabled to supply a knowledge of its whereabouts 
from the Novorossieskie Kalendar (“ New Russian 
Calendar”) for 1853. This calendar contains 
short statistical view of all the towns and places 
in New Russia and Bessarabia, where the fol- 
lowing statement occurs respecting the nysterious 
Bolgrad:— 

Bolgrad, a fairly-built Bulgarian town in the 
Lower-Budjaker colonial circle of the province of 
Bessarabia. It numbers 8305 inhabitants, in about 


boys and one for girls, a magnificent cathedral, and 


the colonies have to thank for their existence. It has 
13 private granaries, a public garden, 675 private 
gardens; and in industrial establishments 15 candle 
works, 2 soap-works, 5 brick-kilns, 7 potteries, 8 
colour-works, 14 retail trades, 1 inn, and 42 ware- 
On the road to Ismail a monument has been 


erected by the colonists on the spot where the Em- 
peror Nicholas raised his camp in 1828, on his march 
to the Danube. 
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The Russian calendar speaks thus in 1853; the 
Russian organ, the Moniteur de la Flotte, speaks | 
differently in 1856, and describes Bolgrad as a | 
nest of 400 inhabitants, whose possession it was 
not worth while quarrelling about; but if the 
Western diplomatists had looked a little closer 
into Russian geography, they would have found 
that Bolgrad is situated on the Alpuch (Jalpuch), | 
and consequently close upon the Danube. We 
are not writing politically but topographically, | 
when we add that ofa second Bolgrad or “ Tobak”’ 
not a word is said in either the Calendar or Itine- 
rarium, according to which Bolgrad lies forty-one 
versts from Ismail and 216 from Odessa. 


It is interesting to observe that most European nations 
are represented at Brussels by littérateurs of note, and even | 
of considerable celebrity. The name of Joachim Lelewitz, | 
the Pole, an old resident of Brussels, is distinguished among 
European savants. Nicholas Josika, the Hungarian Nord | 
writer, is justly popular, not alone in his own country, but | 
also in France and Germany. Italy is represented by a 
poet of no mean pretensions, Francesco dall’ Ongaro; whose 
tragedy. “Bianca Capello,” written for Madame Ristori, | 









is a truly classical production. Amongst the Germans, 
Dr. Scheler, librarian of the King, Ida von Diirings- | 
feld, the thoress of several popular novels, Michael 





Berend, t , deserve honourable mention. The more 
prominent names among the French residents of Brussels 
are Edgar Quinet, and P. J. Stahl (Hetzel); whilst Eng- 
Jand has contributed her quota in the person of Mr. A. A. 
Paton, who is now at work on a history of modern 
Egypt 

anz Loeher, a German Roman Catholic, has just pub- 
lished in Augsburg a work on the “ History and Condition 
of the Germans in America,” in seven volumes. The last 
ains a description of American society, and parts of it 
1 excite the attention of the Know-Nothings. ‘The 
Catholies,”’ says the sanguine Loeher, ‘have in the‘United 
States, as well as in Canada, world-renowned and accom- 
plished priests and teachers, who are superior in mind and 
intellect to their Protestant brethren. This vexes the 
preachers of the old English sects, and they are beside 
themselves with anger. The warehouse of their own theology 
offers them only few weapons. Their religion is cold, intel- 
ligent, and yet not rational enough; they therefore libel 
and perseeute the Catholic Church, and represent its priests 
as the most ferocious beasts of prey, only fit to be devoured 
with skin and bones. This is exactly the thing most agree- 
able to the Catholic managers. They have plenty of money, 
which is everything in America, although half of it comes 
from Europe. Their priesthood is well regulated and drilled, 
and the multitude of the believers obey their commands like 
one man. The Catholic bishops have already now, at least 
in the Free States, the greatest political power. They elect 
Presidents and Governors, and are nearly always democratic, 
h they know when to change their politics.” 

ite of the Herodotean Gerrhos, the necropolis of the 
Scythian Kings, has at last been discovered. The excavations, 
originally begun about five years ago by order of the Russian 
Government, were taken up again during the last summer, 
when an immense ‘‘ Kurgan” was opened, which had 
covered the catacombs of the Scythian kings, and was filled 
with utensils of gold, silver, iron, and clay. 























Foreign Books recently published. 


[Where prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing | 
books duiy and carriage have to be reckoned.) 

BELGIAN 

Brialmont, A.—Histoire du Due de Wellington. Bruxelles, 
8vo. Parts IIL, 1V. 2s. 

Lacroix, Paul.—Histoire des mystificateurs et des mystifiés. 
Voll. Bruxelles. 32mo. Is. 4d. ; 

Levy, Ed.—Histoive de la peinture sur verre, dans les 
diverses contrées et particulitré ment en Belgique, &c., 
with plates. Bruxelles. 4to. 2s. 3d. each part. 28 Parts 
have already appeared. 

Marschal.—Histoire politique du régne de 1l'Empereur 
Charies Quint. Bruxelles. 8vo. 10s. 

Van Driessche, E—Moeder Lysbeth, roman de mceurs. 
Gand. 12mo. ls. 





FRENCH. 

Bertrand, Louis.—Traité du suicide, consideré dans ses rap- 
ports avec la philosophie, la médecine et la jurisprudence. 
Paris. 8vo. 5s. 

Bussy-Rabutin.— Histoire amoureuse des Gaules, 
suivie de Romans historico-satiriques du 
Paris. l6émo. 5s. 

Cap, Antoine.—Etudes biographiques pour servir & l'histoire 
des sciences. Premitre série, Chemistes, naturalistes. 
Paris 18mo. 

Fraissinet, Ed.—La Japon contemporaine. Paris. 16mo. 2s. 

Frémy, A.—Confessions d'un Bohémien. Paris. 16mo. Is. 

Gourdon, Ed.— Histoire du Congres de Paris. Avec une 
introduction, par M. J. Cohen. Paris. &vo. Ss. 

Hubault, G.—Ambassade de Michel de Castelnau en Angle- 
terre (1575—1585.) Paris. 8vo. 

Von Krusenstolpe.— La cours de Versailles de 1750 a 1850. 
Vol. IV. Hamburgh. 12mo. 5s. 





l7e. siecle, 


GERMAN. 

Bade.—Reminiscenzen, &c. (Reminiscences of the Life of 
Nicholas I.) Berlin. lémo. 3s. 

Georgia.—Histoire de la Géorgie, depuis l'antiquité jusqu’ 
au 19e siécle (Translated from the Georgian by M. 
Brosset. Part Il., No. I.: Modern History). St. Petersburg. 
4to. 25s. 

Hertzberg.—Leben, &c. (Life of Agesilas II. of Sparta) 
Halle. 8vo. &s. 

KGrner.—Charactergemiilde, &c. (Pictures of manners 
drawn from German history.) Vol. II Leipzig. 8vo. 
3s, 4d. 

Schneidawind.—Prinz Wilhelm, &c. (Prince William of | 
Prussia in the wars of his times). Berlin. 8yo. 6s, | 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


| they came to peruse it. 
| the year is the Lamartine episode. 
recapitulate here what must be well known to most 
To cut a long story short, M. de 
Lamartine, having got into difficulties, whether by 
his own fault or from circumstances over which he 
had no control, made an appeal to the public, telling 
a pitiable, and in the eyes of many an unduly exag- 
gerated, tale of the exertions to which he was con- 
demned by misfortune or improvidence. 
Le Cours Familier de Littérature, | 
to it were solicited throughout 
Europe, as a means of relieving une grande inforture. 
You will be glad to hear, whatever you may think 
of M. de Lamartine for resorting to what many con- 
| sider an undignified call upon public charity, that it 
bas been responded to with a liberality which is the 
best proof of the poet’s popularity, and the best 
answer to the attacks which have been showered upon 
him for preferring to fill his purse and increase his | 
store by writing indifferent pr 
fame, misery, perhaps starvation. 

Here «propos of Lamartine, before I resume my 
review of current events, I must open a parenthesis. 
At the Variétés, in the course of the past week, a piece 
was represented for the first time, which, under the title 
of La Lanterne Magique, purports to review the events 

The above-mentioned Lamartine 
episode, the attacks upon him, and the course he 
in March 1848, when by his firmness 
he saved Paris from possible bloodshed, and from 
certain alarm, resisting the clamour of an armed mob 
to adept the blood-red flag as the national colour—all 
these were touched upon in some couplets, the good 
intention of which entitle them to the mercy of the 
critic, as it justified the applause of the public, who 
showed themselves almost a 


a periodical called 
and subscriptions 


of the past year. 


reat Lamartinians a 


But there are other events which demand a brief 
Of M. Guizot’s memoir of Sir Robert 
Peel I will say nothing, seeing that it has appeared 
simultaneously in an English and French dress; and 
this, with M. de Montalembert’s work on English 
polities, closes the very meagre list of works which a 
future generation may regard as possessing a histori- 
cal interest, and throwing light on the state of affairs 
in Europe in a.p. 1856 

The ephemera are more numerous. 
alias Eugene de Mirecour, continues his smart little 
M. de M—— writes badly; but he 
the merit, possibly the affectation, of being honest,— 
and an honest and disinterested biographer being as 
rare an animal as the sea-serpent, people purchase one 
of his books for curiosity’s sake, and the love of a 
little scandal leads them to purchase the series. 
M. de Mirecour, by-the-by, has been getting himself | 
In one of his little volumes he gave, or 

professed to give, a biography of the critic of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, a man of sterling talent, but 
who, not content with imitating the austere virtue of 
antiquity, shares the objection of the celebrated per- 
| sonage whom Maro met in the infernal regions—in- 
comptis capillis incomptaque barba—to soap and water. 
peculiarity of M. Planché M. de Mirecour 
turned into ridicule, repeating with aggravating cir- 
cumstances a standing old joke about M. Planché 
having eaten some almond soap which was sent him as | 
a present in his ignorance of its real use, and other 
amenities of a similar description. 
Planché has had all the copies of the book seized, 
and has brought an action for libel against M. de 
Mirecour and his publisher. g 
reminds me of an old story of Cardinal Mazarine, 
related in the Memoirs of the 
A ferocious libel having appeared 
against him, he had every copy of the book seized, 
but never thought of prosecuting the author and pub- 
He, on the contrary, had the book privately | 
sold on his own account, for ten times its original 
price, among his enemies—and their name was legion. 
The edition was soon exhausted, and brought in the | 
wily Italian some two or three thousand pounds, 
whereof, like a sensible man, he sent one hundred to 
the author, asking him to libel him again. 

Another ephemera is the Gazette de Champfleury. | 
The author is not an eagle; far from it. 
volved himself into quarrels with a great many people, 
and declines to fight them, on the plea that he can’t 
think of allowing literature to run the risk of losing | 
y ‘way calculated to 
He fills his Gazette, which is a small 
| duodecimo volume, appearing monthly, with abuse of 


This seizing of books 


which I believe is 
Cardinal de Retz. 


| one whom he considers in ever 


Tis year has been fertile in political events of the | 
greatest magnitude, but literature has moved soslowly 

as barely to escape stagnation, and I am by no means 

| sure that the movement has not been crablike and 

retrogressive, instead of in its natural and normal di- | 
rection. Victor Hugo, in the early part of the year 
broke the silence he had preserved for so many years, 
and it is generally understood that the publisher and 
author found the book much more profitable than the 
who, having bought it on the strength of 
| Hugo’s ancient fame, were terribly disappointed when 
The other marking event of 


of the original narration, are obnoxious to the charge 
of gross immodesty — not to use a stronger term. 
M. Philoxéne Boyer, a bad poet, he called a grotesque 
being; for this M. B. sent him a challenge, which was 
refused for the reason aforesaid. The affair has made 
a stir in the literary world, and M. Champfleury was 
shown up in Figaro by M. About, in so spicy and 
sarcastic a manner, that the friends of the parties were 
afraid of the champions exchanging their pens for 
sharper weapons; but there is no fear of any flowing 
besides atramentum. 

One of the public scandals of the day in Paris is the 
ridiculously high prices given for the furniture, chim- 
ney ornaments, and in some cases even the kitchen 
utensils of our Boulevard actresses, when a change of 
circumstances leads the fair proprietor to advertise 
them for sale. Few of these ladies owe their celebrity 
solely to their theatrical talents; so that the éclat 
thrown round their names by the attendance of prinees 
and dukes, &c., not unfrequently accompanied by their 
wives and daughters (!), and the large sums realised 
at these auctions, are simply premiums upon immo- 
rality and vice. It is true that the luxury displayed 
in the furniture and decorations of the houses inha- 
bited by these little Messalinas—in some cases 80 
rich as to outvie the luxurious dwellings of the 
Rothschilds and Perrieres, &c. (which, en passant, 
are in the overcharged style of splendour that is 
seldom found in the residences of hereditary wealth), 
is not unfrequently a matter of calculation. 
Purchased after some unexpected stroke of fortune in 
stock-jobbing, or other species of gambling specu- 


‘lation, the plate, tapestry, and general mounting of 


the apartment, or the hotel, is of the most sterling and 
solid kind. No imitation silver, no cotton velvets for 
hangings, nor other spurious articles, are to be found— 
all is real, solid, substantial. The fact is, that the 
buyer, wise in his generation, feels that though for- 
tune has smiled upon him one day she may frown the 
next; and, though happy to shine “in the light of 
his little day,” and with “lovely Thais by his side” 
to dazzle his less fortunate friends of the Bourse by 
the elegance of his new equipage in the Bois de 
Boulogne, yet he prudentiy reflects that should diffi- 
culties occur and leave him what he had been all his 
life till within a few months or weeks, a poor man, 
here is something tangible laid by. Had he laid 
out his money on Elkington’s plate and other 
showy articles of luxury, he would have nothing 
in case of wreck. But the sharp-eyed specu- 
lator, by this precautionary liberality, secures for 
himself a something handsome, in case of the 
worst, either to begin the world anew in Paris, or 
to provide a handsome asylum for himself and lady 
should he be compelled to fly to America or Sweden. 
Yon will see, from this, that our extravagant French 
lovers are not quite such fools as they seem at first 
sight. Within the present veara well-known successful 
speculator, who had been formerly clerk to a notary, 
was suddenly obliged to quit Paris from being unable 
to meet his differences in time-bargains. His chief 


{ or only creditor, a stock-broker, hastened to effect a 


He has in- 


Valdés, Placido-Gabriel—Poesias completas. Last corrected | those that don’t share his views, imitations from 


edition. Paris. l6mo. 5s. 


| Boceaccio and Casti, which, unrelieved by the graces 


seizure of his plate, carriages, and furniture, which 
would have gone far to efface the debt—but, alas! 
they had been duly and legally presented to Mlle. A. 
at the time of their purchase, and no power in the law 
could invalidate her ownership. 

Our well-known ‘“ Dame aux Camélias,” Mme. D., 
of the Vaudeville, has sold off her meubles many times, 
and always with a certain degree of success ; but this 
lady possesses talents which raise her much above the 
class who belong to the inferior grades of the pro- 
fession, and who imitate her on and off the stage. 
One of these lesser divinities sold off her moveables 
lately, and, as usual, everything was handsome, and 
not a few of the articles rich in the extreme. Figaro, 
in describing the sale, pleasantly quotes the won- 


| dering exclamations of a country cousin on viewing 


all these fine things, who wonders how Mlle. A. 
could have picked them all up out of a salary of 
thirty francs a week ! 

You will have seen by the daily papers that Mlle. 
Rachel's hotel and furniture were advertised for sale. 
The hotel, or to speak more truly house, has, in fact, 
been thrown open to the public for some weeks, and 
many of our journals here have indulged in descrip- 
tions of the apartments and their adornments, which 
rival anything of the kind ever penned by the late 
celebrated George Robins, the auctioneer, whose 
glowing eulogiums on everything he had to sell can 
scarcely be forgotten. And, truth to say, the dashing 
exaggerations of poor George were entirely thrown 
into the background by the sober earnestness of our 
Paris panegyrists. To read their descriptions, one 
would imagine that the French Melpomene inhabited 
a palace, or rather a temple, and hence, no doubt, 
arose much of the disappointment almost universally 
expressed by every visitor. Had these officious nin- 
| compoops been silent, everbody would have visited 
the house with that feeling of admiration and 
| reverence 

Which gilds and hallows e’en the rudest scene, 
The humbiest shed where genius once hath been. 

But, as it was, the inflated accounts of the marble 
halls, grand staircases, state bedroom, &ec. &c., did 
much harm, when the crowd of curious found the 
famous “ Hotel de Mile. Rachel” a small third-rate 
house in a quiet little street (Rue Trudon) not far 
from the Boulevards, which had been altered from a 
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respectable residence for a private family into com- 
fortless ranges of showrooms, into which the nume- 
rous presents made to the illustrious tragedian—con- 
sisting of works of art, statues, pictures, antiques, loads 
of curiosities of various kinds—were thrust, without 


much regard to age, date, or fashion, and formed a ; 


very incongruous medley. Several convenient rooms 


had been evidently thrown into one to form a grand | 
saloon; and the bedroom was unquestionably hand- | 


some. The library, very small, contained some very 
well bound books, chiefly dramatic; but the general 
wonder was, Where did the mistress live? 
apartments did the family occupy ? There was much 
display in a very little space, but not a room in the 
house to be inhabited with comfort. Ostentatious 
pretension has, indeed, been seldom carried further 
than in this same little hotel. After having been 


exhibited for some weeks, preparatory to the intended | 


sale, the idea was suddenly abandoned perhaps from 
a reluctance on the part of Rachel to enter the lists 
with the ladies of the theatrical profession who have 
lately given this kind of auction so unpleasant a 
notoriety; or perhaps, as we hope, she proposes to 
return to Paris, and again charm the public with her 
talents. 


The absurd opinions volunteered by M. Ponsard 


upon Shakspere on his late reception at the Institute | 


have made much noise, and led to much discussion, 
the majority of scribblers, not better acquainted with 
“ Old Williams” than M. Ponsard himself, being de- 
cidedly of his opinion. The able and accomplished 
eritic of the Monitew, M. Théophile Gautier, has, 
however, taken up the cudgels in favour of the great 
poet, and dealt his depreciator a dressing which he is 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 

Tue return of Dr. Livingston after an absence of 
seventeen years in the wilds of Africa, and his recep- 

tion at the Royal Geographical Society, have been 

events of no ordinary moment in closing the past 

year. A new era now dawns upon Central Africa. 

It is no longer terra incognita a phantom of a vast 

desert, it is a land happy in its soil and in its 

flowing waters. The opening of communication with 

the interior of this continent will and must react 

upon the whole world. A new phase of life is thus 

presented for contemplation, and the black man will 

become, not, as he now unfortunately is, a blot on the 

fair face of the globe, but an element, it may be, 

of knowledge and of power, whose future development 

will be one link more in the lengthening chain of 
progress. Through the toil of one man a vast region 

of scientific inquiry has also thus been opened up, 

and a land which for ages past has been a source for 

mere conjecture is now a broad fact as a basis for 

future investigations. The physical geography of 
the country traversed by Dr. Livingston is described 

as being a network of rivers,and producing luxuriant 

vegetation to the north of 20°S. There are two 

lofty ridges of mountains to the east and west, with 

a plateau between 700 miles wide. The central part 

bears the appearance of having been at one time a 

lake, the water having forced a passage to the east- 
ward, to the river Lezambye. The ridges reach a | 
great elevation, the rocks being composed principally | 
of granite, gneiss, and quartz, the latter resembling | 
snow; seams of coal have been found, iron ore also, 

and malachite and gold had been traced in some of | 
the streams. The inhabitants possessed some of the 

elements of civilisation, and exhibited domestic in- | 
stitutions of a peculiar character. 

The report of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
gives some interesting information on the progress of 
railways during the past year. There were now 
nearly 100 miles opened of the Great Indian Penin- 
sular Railway from Bombay, with works extending 
south-east through the Bhore Ghaut to Sholapoor, 
and about to be commenced in a north-east direction, | 
to Nagpoor and Jubbulpore, and the Berar cotton 
fields. The Bombay, Baroda, and Scinde railways 
were also being vigorously prosecuted. Onde is to 
have the benefit of the railway system by a branch 
50 miles in length, from Cawnpore to Lucknow; other 
lines were also proposed for Gorruckpore, Tirhoot, 
and Punmeah. In South America, the Pernambuco 
Railway was making satisfactory progress. The first | 
section of the Dom Pedro II. Railway, 40 miles in | 
length, would shortly be completed; this, passing 
up the Serra into the valley of the Parahiba, would | 
extend through the principal coffee-producing dis- | 
tricts 200 miles. In Canada, the Victoria tubular | 
bridge, across the St. Lawrence, was now all that 
was left to complete the Grand Trunk Railway. In | 
Egypt, the line between Cairo and Suez was near | 
completion, spanning the Nile by a vast iron bridge | 
at Kaffre Azzagah. On the Continent, a gradual 
extension of all the lines was being made. The Victor | 


What | 


not likely to forget. M. Gautier is an admirable 
judge also of the fine arts, his views 
| and sculpture being regarded here as authorities. 


It 


is stated that he is about to become the proprietor of | 


the Artiste, a journal specially devoted to these 
branches of the arts. 

A singular example of the art of blending apparent 
friendship with something very like malice is quoted 
by the Figaro from a late notice on the performance 
of Mario, the popular tenor, by M. Fiorentino, the 
theatrical critic of the Constitutionnel. The notice, 
after some compliments to M. Mario's singing, goes 


on to say :— 
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The article winds up with a perfidious compliment, 
in which the occasional white hairs to be detected 
among the raven locks of the artiste are compared to 

| threads of silver in his artistic crown. It would be 
difficult to find more civility and spite in the same 
number of lines. If true, it is a rare instance of un- 
impaired powers of voice, for never since Mario came 
to the stage has he sung so well as at present. 
A striking example of the large sums made 
theatrical profession, even by second-rate actors, came 
out in evidence before the law courts a few days ago. 
It was sworn that M. Fechter, who acts the principal 
| part in a drama called Le Fils dela Nuit, had up to 
that date received the sum of 47,000 francs, nearly 
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in October last. 

A paper was read at the Chemical Soci: 
Anderson, ‘On the Saponification of Resin. 
resin acids were precipitated from an aqueous solu- 
tion of the saponified resin, by means of dilute s 








phuric acid. These resin acids when dried at 212 
i 


F. contained 4 per cent. less carbon than ordinary 
unsaponified resin. Mr. L. Hutchings read a paper 
‘On a Compound obtained by the action of fuming 
Sulphuric Acid on Chloride of Phenyl;” the body is 
another member of the class of chlorhydro-bibasic 
acids. And Dr. Odling showed that Chromic, 





Tungstic, 





and Molybdic acids also yield analogous compounds. 
From a report on the Medical Charities of the 


Metropolis drawn up by a Committee of the Council 
of the Statistical Society, it appears that there are in 
London fourteen general hospitals, with an aggregate 
annual income of 155,616; 36 special hospitals 
for particular classes of persons or particular diseases 
with an income of 119,252/.; 42 general dispensaries 
with an income of 21,C00/.; 18 special dispensaries, 
witb an income of 8064/7. There are also two nurses 
training institutions, with an income of 47401; and 
several Samaritan and other funds, with an income 
of 18827.; making altogether a total of 310,554. To 
estimate correctly, however, the sam annually ex- 
pended on medical relief, the cost of the treatment in 
workhouse infirmaries must be taken into account— 
this amounts to 28,776/.; for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics 79,9887. ; and 42922. is paid for vacci- 
nation; making a total of 113,056—which, added to 
the previous sum of 310,554/, gives a total of 423,6107. 
expended in London on medical relief; and the 
sums raised for building funds may be taken at 
15,0002. annually. The number of in-patients treated 
in one year, by the 50 general and special hospitals, 
amounted to 45,808; the number of out-patients, 
369,129. The 60 dispensaries relieved 232,878; thus | 
making a grand total, 647,815 persons annually 
relieved, that is, about a fourth of the whole popula- 
tion. Ifthe poor rate of London, which is 842,380, 
is added to the total given above, the amount is no 
less than 1,265,990/. spent in giving relief to the poorer 


| class—equivalent to ten shillings a head of the entire 


Metropolitan population. 

Among the wonders of photography lately exhi- 
bited at King’s College, not the least was the power 
of realising the most minute details of any object. 
A speck no bigger than a pin’s head, when brought 
under the power of the miscroscope, exhibited all 
the perfection of object on the largest scale. Of 
the recent improvements, the transference of the ori- 
ginal drawing by nature on copper is one of the most 
interesting. This, in fact, is the realisation of the | 
original idea of a sun picture. The photograph is 








| first taken on glass or other transparent substance, 


and a copy produced on copper by the electrotype 
process. At the Linnzan Society, Dr. Holland, of 
Sheffield, considered it erroneous to suppose that the 





| torpidity of hybernating animals was produced by 


the accumulation of fat before winter; on the con- 


on painting | 

















two thousand pounds, for less than three months 
acting. 

A drama on the subject of a deaf and dumb boy, 
the title of which is L’ Abbé de I’Epée, well known in 
England, is in preparation for revival at the Francais ; 
the part of the boy (the principal character) to be 
performed by a young lady who labours under the 
terrible infirmities above named. She has been 
reared at the institution in Paris founded by the 
benevolent Abbé, and is described as a model of in- 
telligence and extreme beauty. Great interest is 
created by the deaf and dumb débutante. 

The opera world is still ranning wild after Malle. 
Piccolomini. In vain the cabals ofall the old cantatrice 
essay to undermine her. On Christmas night, gene- 
rally the worst night in the year, she acted to a house 
crammed to the roof. 





AMERICA. 


n t Narrative of Facts stranger than 
Fiction. By Metra Vicrorta Futter. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. London: Sampson 
Low and Co. 
Tais is another of the already long list of works 
directed against the vices of the Mormon system. It 
is powerfully written, and upon a mind nieely ba- 
lanced between polygamy and monogamy would 
doubtless have its effect ; but the mischief is that these 
books are only read by persons who have no diffi- 
culty in agreeing with the conclusions sought to be 
established, whilst those whom they are intended to 
convert require stronger means. 
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trary, the fat is the effect, and not the cause of hyber- 
nation. The approach of cold weather is accom- 
panied by a sluggish action of the vital powers, and, 
consequently, a smaller consumption of oxygen by 
the respiratory organs. In this state the carbon of 
1e food then becomes in excess, and is converted 
into fat. All circumstances producing a sluggish 
action of the vital powers are favourable to the pro- 
luction of fat; and hence fogs had a fattening ten- 
lency. Dr. Holland stated that he considered 
that the electric condition of the atmosphere, 

was always greater in winter than in 
materially influenced the sustentation 





that 
which 
summer, 


of animal life without fvod during the winter 
months. Hence a fire during frost burns 
brighter than in warm weather. His views were, 


that, as the time approached for the hybernation of 
the animal, a store of fat is accumulated, the ele- 
ments of which combining with the oxygen of the air, 
and in eombination with the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere, maintained the necessary degree of animal 
heat. The discovery of the interesting fact that 
the last image formed on the retina of the eye of a 
dying person remained impressed upon it, recently 
announced in this country, is said to have been con- 
firmed by experiments made by Dr. Pollock, of 
Chicago, on the eye of a man who had been murdered. 
The subject is too curious and interesting to be long 
left in uncertainty. 











QUERIES AND NOTES. 





I convenience of reference and mutual recognition, we 
would suggest to our correspondents the advisability ot 
adopting distinctive names, such as ANTIQUARY—PIcToR, 
or what ever else they choose. Such names are better 
than initials, because they are more readily recognised. 









Op Soxc.—Can any of the readers of “‘ Notes and 
Queries” supply the remaining stanzas of an old song 
of which one of the verses rans— 

London- bridge is broken down ; 
Dance over my Lady Leigh. 

London-bridge is broken down 
With a fair ladye; 





and say if there be any known occasion and meaning 
in the song. G. W.D..P- 


Famity NaME oF THE Roya Famtty or Ene- 
LAND.— What is the family name of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales? We all know that his 
territorial title from his father is Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, besides his more elevated one of Prince of 
Wales, derived through his mother; but the latter has 
nothing to do with his real name. Ger gracious Ma- 
jesty, before marriage, was a Guelph; and when the 
regicide Convention of France demanded of the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. his name, and he answered Louis of 
France, it with some show of reason repudiated the 
denomination, and went back as far as Hugh Capet, 
nearly cotemporary with our Alfred, to find the true 
name by which to arraign their sovereign as Louis 
Capet. Absit omen is my most fervent prayer in the 
present case; but still, like many other most loyal 
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Tyrol, where its nucleus was originally begun by 
Archduke Ferdinand (born 1529, died 1595), nephew 
of Charles V., and remained there till, in one of the 
many territorial distortions consequent upon the 
political plans of the first Napoleon, Tyrol was ceded 
to Bavaria in 1805 ; when, as private family property, 
the Emperor Francis I. had the collection removed 
to Vienna, in the stories of the lower Belvidere 
Palace, comprising two halls and smaller rooms, and 
may in great measure represent what a London col- 


subjects of her Majesty, it would be satisfactory to 
know what is her real name and that of her royal 
children. Lex. 





Op Batitaps.—The following fragments are sung 
in Craven; but nobody seems to know any more of 
the verses. The first composition is evidently of the 
date of 1715 or thereabouts. Can any of your cor- 
respondents supply the remaining verses of either 
song? 

LONG PRESTON PEG. 
Long Preston Peg to proud Preston went, 
To see the Scotch rebels it was her intent. 
A noble Scotch lord, as he passed by, 
On this Yorkshire damsel did soon cast an eye 


hear, in those singular buildings now erecting west of 
London. The first rooms show the Cavalier spirit of 


It. 
He called on his servant, which on him did wait; 
Go down to yon girl which stands at the gate, 
That sings with a voice so soft and so sweet, 
And in my name do her lovingly greet. 


ments of many of his princely contemporaries and 
friends—all of them splendid specimens of the ar- 
mourer's art—as well as many beautiful trophies taken 
from their enemies. It would require a volume to give 
| anything like a catalogue taisonnée of the contents of 
the other seven rooms, so varied and multifarious. 
The famous golden salt-cellar, the chef d’ewuvre of 
| Benevenuto Cellini, has a world celebrity, and was a 
necessary piece of furniture for the table when the 
j order of rank at festivals was 
those who sat above or below the salt. A col- 
lection of the arms of Charles V., with his crossbow, 
| the shaft of which is beautifully graven, and an un- 
doubted specimen of Albert Diirer’s best art. 
D. | The collection of sculptured ivories is a very rich 
one; amongst them the Rape of the Sabines, the 


* * ” * 


SLAIDBURN FAITR. 
* * * * 
The landlord he came out and took me up an entry, 

He show’d me into the finest room, as if I'd been a gentry! 
Pudding and sauce they did so smell, pudding and sauce so 
rare! 

Egad! said John, I 
burn Fair. 
i 


told thee, Nell, we was coming to Slaid- 


* + * 





Tae CALF or MAN AND THE ATHEN.£UM.—SIR, 
—In page 1249 of the number of the Atheneum 
for October 11 occurs the following allusion to the 
Calf of Man:—‘‘ Gigantic natural arches of 
beside which the Calf of Man is but the door of a 
mousehole.” That island in no respect resembles the 
**door” (aperture the writer must mean) of a mouse- 
1ole; neither is there anything bearing the form of 
an arch, as is here implied. 

A NATIVE 01 


tiful bas-reliefs which he executed subsequently for 
the Emperor Ferdinand I., to adorn the cenotaph of 
the latter’s grandfather, Maximilian 1., at Innspruck, 
which are alone worthy of a journey to the Tyrolean 
capital to visit. This collection contains also, amongst 
many paintings by the best masters, a large assemblage 
of 1200 contemporary portraits, two of which have 
special British interest—namely, of Maria Stuart and 

| Queen Elizabeth. ‘ 
But we must stop our enumeration of the riches of 
the lower Belvidere to proceed to those of the 
upper one—the gallery of paintings. This was also 
commenced by an Archduke Leopold, from 1628 to 
1657, at Brussels; and, amongst other opportunities, 
an Englishman must especially regret that the dis- 
persion of the splendid collection of our Charles the 
First during this period was not neglected: at this 
early stage it was put under the direction of the 
younger David Teniers, who arranged the whole, and 
published engravings of 1300. : 


TOcK, 


I 








THE IsLE or Man. 
THE PROPOSED Epition oF HANDEL’s WoRKS AT 
Leirzic.—I wish to correct two errors which slipped 
into my communication upon this subject in a former 
impression of the Critic. In the first place I wrote 
that the Leipsig Committee propose to complete the 
entire works of Handel in “ fifty-two” volumes. This 
should have been “sixty.” My observations, how- 
ever, upon this point remain unchanged; for, in my 
opinion, it is not possible to comprise all the works 
of the maestro either in fifty-two volumes or in sixty. 
The other point arises out of the following passage : 
“Tt is known that the author of ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ 
who left his native town at eighteen years of age, 
left nothing there.” This should have been worded, 
“Tt was supposed,” &c. Although the belief has 
hitherto been that Handel left nothing at Halle, I | 
did not, of course, intend to throw any doubt upon 
the discoveries of the Leipsig Committee, or, indeed, | 
to pronounce any opinion upon them until they are 
forthcoming. Considering that that committee is 
composed of the most eminent composers in Germany, | Netherland masters in the following 
their statements are entitled to the highest respect; | 1. Rembrandt; 2. Landscapes; 3. Vandyke: 4. the 
and if they have really discovered early works of | large Rubens Hall; 5. Rubens again; 6. Teniers; 
Handel at Halle, it will be good news for all zealous | 7. Painters of Rubens’s school. In the upper story, 
Handelians. Vicror ScHa@icner. | its first division has the old German school; the old 
Netherland and the modern ones, and more recent 
Germans to 1780: 





In 1778 
gallery was removed to Vienna, under Joseph IL, 
and its first director was Christian von Meckeln. The 
collection contains 2500 excellent paintings, with 
specimens of nearly every school. The lower story 
has, on each side of the entrance, seven large halls and 
four smaller cabinets: first and second to the right is 
occupied with the Venetian school ; third, the Roman ; 
fourth, the Florentine painters; fifth, that of Bologna; 
sixth, the Lombardic; and the seventh, the Neapolitan. 
On the left hand we have separate rooms for the 











Scuitier’s Housr.—Sir,—To quiet you and 
your readers’ fears for the safety of Schiller’s house 
at Gohlis, or for the zeal of his numerous admirers 
in his own country, as expressed in the first page of 
your literary journal of the 15th Nov., as well as to 
show you that we Germans have as great regard for 
the coryphees of your literature equally as you Eng- 
lish (possibly in this instance greater, as Gohlis was 
only the occasional residence of our great poet, whilst 
the Shakspere-house at Stratford-upon-Avon was 
the birthplace of its swan), permit me to inform you 
that on this day week (the 11th), the anniversary of | 
Schiller’s birth, his residence was bought by the 
Schiller—Verein of this city for 2100 thalers — 
equivalent to about three hundred guineas. This 
favoured spot is thus secured from profane or inap- 
propriate use, and may possibly form a fitting locality 
for the social meetings and literary deliberations of 
the alumni of this seat of the muses, near to which it | 


started to change the tenure of these and the other 
numerous collections of our capital from house chattels 


them all into one vast aggregate—a proposition that is 
not now entertained for the first time: it was con- 
templated to form them into a great national museum 
under Francis the First; but the French Revolution 


being carried out. Much discussion is going on in the 
literary circles and our studios of uniting such an 


as a pattern by those who urge the affirmative, whilst 


rate localities; but manv do not know that the latter 


brought about—Natural History, Ethnology, Anti- 








is so conveniently and beautifully situate. Your | quities, Books, &c., being all mixed in a most polyglott 
notice of this fact on the 1st Nov. was premature. assemblage. Dr. B. 
Leipsig, Nov. 18. J. G. fienna, Nov. 17. 


THe GALLERY OF THE BELYIDERE.—Since the | 
death of the custos of our gallery of the Belvidere, | 
Peter Kraft (whose decease is correctly reported in SraTvEorCHARLI 
your literary journal), a few words on the establish- | who stat ate 
ment of this collection, and some existing projects for 
a reform of it and our art exhibitions generally, may 
be now of interest, considering how much at present 
similar inquiries are canvassed with you for the 
objects of your national collection. It should be | 
premised, however, that in Austria none of our gal- 
leries or collections, either of art or science, are pub- 
lic property, or what might be termed State acquire- 
ments; they are still, in the strictest sense of the 
word, the private chattels of the reigning family, and | distance from the holy staircase. 
alienable by them at any day, being forme from the | 2% represented surrounding Christ, 
private funds of ancestors of the present dynasty. hoe Tih 
The large Ambras collection takes its name from the | 
castle of the same name, near Innspruck, in the | 


Answers. 





=MAGNE.—In reply to W.G.S. D., 
statue at Cologne to be the only au- 





who states the 


there exists one in 
be considered 


taly that lays equal claims to 
correct. 
Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
One of 
opinion, 
| Triclini 






n 


Charlemagne 


lection would be which united the Tower armouries | 
with the art treasures that are to be placed, as we | 


the founder, as there are housed the festal iron habili- | 


cognisable by | 


work of Alexander Colin, as a specimen for the beau- | 


the entire | 


succession : | 


its second division is for modern | 
painters subsequent to that period. A project hasbeen | 


of the imperial family into state property, and to unite | 


and its political consequences prevented the idea from | 


assemblage under a single roof: the Louvre is taken | 


the disjunction of your National Gallery and the | 
British Museum is adduced by the advocates of sepa- | 


is as heterogeneous in its contents as could well be | 


thentic representation of Charlemagne, I beg to in- 
close a passage from a work of mine, showing that 


the greatest curiosities of Rome, in my humble 

the beantiful mosaic that belonged to Leo III's 

im, and which, thanks to Benedict XIV., is still to be | 
seen in the piazza of St. Giovanni Laterano, at no great 
Besides the Apostles, who 
and | 
are depicted kneeling. The monarch wears a 
mantle of cloth of gold, embroidered with pearls; his head 
is encircled by a crown in the form of a diadem; and his | 
i nether garments consist of a pair of green trousers adorned | 


with spiral stripes of gold, which were, doubtless, intended 
to represent the fillets then worn round them. In his hand 
he bears a green standard, spotted with peacock'’s eyes, sur- 
| mounted by a lance ornamented with a fleur de lis. The 
| Pope, dressed in cloth of gold, is bareheaded, and has his 
| crown shaven like a monk. The authenticity of these por- 
| traits is founded on the inscription that is to be read under 
| slessed Peter, give eternal life to Leo, 


| the prince's effigy; “ 
I lay the greater stress upon the 


| and victory to Charles.” 
| authenticity of this portrait, because for want of proper 
| data the greatest monarch that France ever boasted has 
; never been correctly represented. His effigy, as depicted 
in the collection of seals at St. Denis, cannot be a good like- 
ness. His picture, which adorned the late Louis-Philippe’s 
collection, was little better than the caricature of a magis- 
| trate of the fifteenth century. I would advise artists by all 
means to consult the mosaic. C. de C 


| 





ARCHITECTURE. 
| —_—— 
| ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 

Tus exhibition affords ample proof that architecture 
| has at length cast off the trammels with which it was 
| so long bound. We are no longer inundated with 
Grecian or Roman orders, nor tied to the phases of 
Gothic art. We do not mean to undervalue these. 
On the contrary, some of the noblest edifices of which 
the country can boast are founded on either Grecian 
or Gothic art. The Crystal Palace has shown, how- 
ever, that other forms and other elements may be ap- 
| plied, and the lesson has not been lost. But archi- 
| tectural art is not for public buildings alone; we 

wish to see it adorning our streets, or raising forms of 

beauty in our country residences, or gracing even the 
humble cottage. It is with these views that 
we look upon the designs here presented. The very 
catalogue shows the extent of variety. While the 
designs sent in for competition for the Liverpool 

Library and Museum and the Cathedral at Lisle are 

a proof that grandeur has been successfully aimed at, 
''a corner house in the course of re-erection in Hen- 

rietta-street, Covent-garden, attracts attention from 

its chasteness of style and ornament. While Owen 
| Jones endeavours to grapple with the new and vast 
resources of the Crystal Palace style in his model for 
the proposed St. James’s Hall, or for the Manchester 
| Exhibition building, beauty of form is also presented to 
adorn our warehouses and workshops. Nor is the 

Exhibition confined to architectural design alone. 

There is a department for materials, patents, 

and inventions connected with building. Here 

may be seen much that is novel, both for con- 
struction, for internal ornament and arrangement, 
and what is more, for comfort, that is, according to 
our English notions—Samples of bricks and tiles, 
glazed and coloured and of various patterns; patent 
| gutter tiles by Beadon, costing a penny per foot, in- 
cluding cement and nails; ventilating apparatus ; 
parquet floors, borders and ornaments; cheap fire 
lamp grates, at 11s. 6d., 13s. 6d., and 15s. 6d.; Bale’s 
patent tesselated and mosaic floor quarries; speci- 
| mens of slate, especially those exhibited by Messrs. 
| Magnus; grates, &c. made of Ransome’s patent 
| silicious stone; some very beautiful tablets and 
chimney-pieces from the Lizard serpentine quarries; 
a stone lately introduced, very ornamental in itself, 
and capable of a high polish ; specimens also of 
| machine wood carving ; highly ornamented enamelled 
glass—in short, the variety of articles, all adapted 
| for internal fittings, and particularly with reference 
to economy, are such as has been effected by the intro- 
duction of new materials, which may be worked up 
| cheaply, and by the application of machinery in pro- 


| ducing articles in any quantity according to different 
patterns, and thus bringing things which hitherto 
could only be commanded by the wealthy within the 
reach of a much larger class, and consequently dif- 
fusing a higher standard of public taste for works of art 
in common things. It falls to the lot of but com- 
| paratively few to deal with the expensive luxury of 
building ; but improvements in the interior fittings 
are matters which more immediately affect the many, 
| and, while the public may admire the designs here 
presented of architecture as an art, it may at the same 
time see what has been done to increase the comfort 
and convenience of their own homes. 


| 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TURNER'S PICTURES. 
Srtxce our last notice six more of Turner's pictures 
have been added to those previously hung in Marl- 
borough House, and it is intimated that it may be 
long before the rest of the collection sees the light; 
but a selection of the drawings is promised shortly. 
Of the six fresh pictures, two belong to the earlier 
period of Turner's career, and four to the latest of all. 
We have some difficulty in guessing what can have 
led to the selection of these four for exhibition, unless 
it be their convenient size. They are entitled 
“Bacchus and Ariadne,” dated 1840; “The Exile 
and the Rock-limpet,” dated 1842; “ Undine giving 
the Ring to Masaniello,” dated 1846; and ‘ The 
Angel standing in the Sun,” dated 1846. We can re- 
member their exhibition in Trafalgar-square as they 
| came from the artist’s hand, and we do not find them 
more intelligible now than we did when they first 
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appeared. Tous they are mere senseless eccentrici- 
ties, extremely ugly and uninteresting. The first 
derives its title from containing some wretched cari- 
catures of the figures in Titian’s immortal work, | 
the gem of our National Gallery. The exile 

contemplating something supposed to be a rock- 

limpet is sufficiently recognisable as Napoleon the | 
First, but ridiculously caricatured. As for Undine’s | 
Ring and the Angel in the Sun, we can only say with | 
the many-tailed Pacha of Bagdad, What is this but | 
bosh, nothing? Are we to eat dirt? Are our beards 

to be laughed at? Turner had a taste for mystifica- | 
tion, and a degree of malignity by no means war- | 
ranted by the treatment which he experienced from | 
the world. He was a humorist and misanthrope. | 
He could afford to make the public eat'dirt, and he | 
did it most successfully. His advocates and ad- | 
mirers may possibly excuse the absurdity of these 
latest productions on the score of declining powers; 
if so, these imbecilities had better have been sup- | 
pressed than have been exposed as choice specimens | 
of the work of a great national artist. 

Of the earlier works, “‘ Calais Pier” is considered 
by the Turnerites as the chef-d'euvre. It is certainly | 
a picture of considerable power, full of stir and 
motion. The clouds above are in movement, and by | 
sea and land not an object seems at rest. The colour- | 
ing is extremely sombre and oppressive, a quality | 
which Turner seems to have borrowed from Wilson’s | 
storm pieces, such as the Niobe. We, however, get a 
patch of blue sky through an opening of the clouds, | 
which is a great relief to the eye. As in all of | 
Turner’s pictures that we are acquainted with, there | 
is no distinct suggestion of anything to interest the 
spectator. 

What the people on the pier are doing, or whether | 
there are any there or not, is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. Whether the boat next the pier is being ship- 
wrecked or not, we neither can discover, nor are in- 
vited to discover. All human interests whatever are 
merged in the one consideration of there being a stiff 
gale. 
of his age, of which the tendency is to treat man as a | 
mere item among the manifold phenomena of nature. | 
In his later pictures, not only man, but all other ob- | 
jects whatsoever, are merged in vague generalities—his | 
works are, so to speak, all about nothing at all; they | 
have no contents, unless what are lent them by the | 
explanatory catalogue. Something of this is true of | 
the picture of the “ Calais Pier.” However, it forms | 
a fine pendant to “ the Shipwreck,” one of Turner’s | 
most vigorous efforts. Both pictures would be much | 
improved by a more favourable light than they now 
enjoy. 

We have spoken our minds about Turner, aware 
that for the moment the popular current is towards 
the unlimited and indiscriminate admiration of his | 
works. We only request those who go prepossessed | 
with the idea that these things are the perfection of | 
art, to turn from Turner’s Venices, to the little 
Venetian view by Bonington of the Dogana by 
Stanfield ; both in the Vernon Gallery. 
early sea-pieces, for treatment of clouds and of a 
sombre atmosphere, with Wilson’s Niobe and 
Cephalus and Procris; the other early landscapes, 
with the works of Callcott, Cooke, Lee, Linnell. It 
is a positive refreshment to turn to their simple and 
honest versions of nature from the suffocating glare 
and bewildering fogs of our so-called great national 
landscapists. 


Compare the | 
} 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
NEW MUSIC. 
Germany.—Switzerland.—La Féte des Rosiéres. By 

ALBERT Linpant. London: Chappell and Co. 
THESE three pieces of music belong to a class of 
which, unfortunately perhaps, there is not enough. | 
What, is there any music of which there is not already | 
more than enough? We leave the answer to piano- 
forte players, especially amateurs, who, if they can | 
play moderately well, and are asked to sit down to 
amuse a company, are either driven to some long in- 
terminable piece or to an air with variations, of which 
we have a reasonable dread, or to the platitude of a 
polka. We know of but few pieces of music for the 
pianoforte which would be acceptable under such cir- 
cumstances—that is, with just so much difficulty as to | 
give a favourable impression of the performer, suf- | 
ficiently long, so as not produce a shrug or a yawn; | 
and with that agreeable variety of melody and modu- 
lation of gravity and gaiety which will interest and 
amuse for a time that mingled mass of human beings | 
called an evening party. 

The first of these, Germany, is written after the 
school of Thalberg; that iis, the air is carried on 
while the accompaniment is introduced with both 
hands. The air is plaintive and pleasing, the accom- | 
paniment moderately difficult and well adapted, and | 
the whole is rather under tlian over the bounds of | 
time. 

The second, Switzerland, aims at the musical 
description of natural events. We are not partial to 
such expositions. There must: be a sameness always 
in the music. Thus in this, a village féte is repre- 
sented by a barcarole, which we have all heard some- 
where; then an Alpine horn sounds. In this, how- 
ever, the Alpine horn begins, agid is introduced again 








| ing,” we find it pompously enunciated that 
| singing must be in tune,” “the words must be pro- | station which he has occupied for twenty years. It 


In this respect Turner was true to the instincts | 


| four or five notes lower than a treble voice, anda 


and again; then we have a chromatic rumbling with with doubters ; besides an exposure of the corruptions 
pedals up, meant for thunder. This always looks | which have crept into the present forms of Chris- 
black on paper, as if sympathetically. Then there is | tianity, an estimate of the relations of our present 
a prayer, interrupted occasionally with the aforesaid | religious systems to the influences and spirit of the 
chromatic rumbling, piano—that is, in the distance ; | age, and a strong and lengthened argument for the 
the whole winding up with a da capo of the barcarole. | pre-millennial advent of Christ. It is, we are told, by 
Mr. Lindahl’s description is as good as any we have | much the closest and most thoughtful of Mr. Gil- 
heard of the kind. | fillan’s works. 

La Féte des Rosiéres is written as a pendant toa} Many a literary home (says the Atheneum) has 
pretty village ceremony in some parts of France, | been made brighter this Christmas time by the noble 
which is familiar in story books. ‘* Les jeunes filles | sympathy of John Kenyon, the poet, whose death we 
nommées Rosiéres sont celles qui ont obtenue “La Rose,” | recently announced. The poet was rich as he was 
prix de sagesse donné annuellement dans quelques vil- | genial. Scarcely a man or woman distinguished in 
lages de la France.” We have nothing literally to say | the world of letters with which he was familiar has 
against this composition. It is minor and major; | passed unremembered in his will, and some poets and 
flat and sharp, natural, occasionally accidental; and | children of poets are endowed with a princely muni- 
returns and ends with a brilliant diatonic gush in the | ficence. Among those who have shared most libe- 
major of the key-from whence it started. If variety | rally in this harvest of goodwill we are happy to 
is charming, here, at all events, there is enough of it. | hear that Mr. and Mrs. Browning receive 10,0002, 
Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) 60002, and Dr. Southey 

. a very handsome sum, we think 80007. We hear that 
Reflections on Church Music. By Cant ENGEL. | there are about eighty legatees, many of them the old 

London: Gustav Scheurmann and Co. | literary friends of the deceased poet. The Glasgow 
Tuis is a work of some pretension, notwithstanding j Citizen says: ** Now that the accounts connected with 
the title; for it is not confined to reflections alone, | Mr, Thackeray’s Lectures on the Four Georges have 
but aims also to lay down rules for the performance | been made up, we are enabled to state that the Glas- 
of Church Music in this country. That some reform | gow Atheneum has cleared nearly 500/. by the specu- 
is required in the ordering of the musical part of the | Jation. For his four lectures Mr. Thackeray received 
service throughout the country must be evident to | only 1051, having at the same time come under an 
all who have ever listened to the music of a village | obligation not to re-deliver them, or to give any 
choir. The subject has long and deeply occupied the | other lectures in Glasgow during the present winter. 
attention of our divines and musicians. It has its | He considered that he had been ‘done,’ and, accord- 
difficulties, which are not easily met. Our author, | ing to all accounts, was but indifferently successful 
however, rushes into it as if the whole matter was to | jn disguising his emotions. Mr. Thackeray had 








| be adjusted by the bare putting forth of a string of | previously received 200. for delivering the same 


trivialities and absurdities with which the book | lectures in Edinburgh.”——Dr. Francis Lieber has re- 
abounds. Glancing at the “‘ Important Rules of Sing- | tired from his Professorship of History and Political 
** the | Economy in the College of South Carolina (U.S.)—a 


perly pronounced,” &c.; and then, to show how well | wil] not be easy to replace him. Dr. Lieber’s future 
qualified Carl Engel is for his part, it is stated that | residence, we understand, will be at the North. 
‘a pure voice originates in the chest ”—a proposition Within the last few weeks, in excavating the floor 
as ridiculous as if he bad said that the sounds of an | of the building formerly known as the Riding-school, 
organ came from the bellows. Again, with reference | near Christ Church, Bath, several interesting remains 
to words: “The pronunciation of the vowels gives, | have been discovered. Among the many objects were 
on the whole, less trouble than that of the conso- coins of Julia Mameza, Gallienus, Victorinus, Tetri- 
nants.” The position of “less trouble” is not very | cus, Claudius Gothicus, Diocletian, Constantinus Mag- 
intelligible, and certainly not tenable; and as to} nus, Crispus, Constantinus, jun., Constans, Constan- 
“the consonants which can only be used in con- | tiys IT.,Magnentius, Valentinian I., Valens, Gratian. 
nection with the vowels, and are produced in different In addition to these there was a perfect handmill, four- 
ways—some by closing the lips, others by pushing | teen inches in diameter, for grinding corn.—Two 
the tongue against the teeth, and so on,” we have | French chemists, Messrs. Wobler and Deville, have 
only to warn our readers against the lisp which the succeeded in crystallising the well-known substance, 
pushing process would certainly produce. | boron, which has hitherto been known only as a 
In the remarks on “‘ Congregational Singing,” the greenish-brown power, or in combination with an 
author diverges on singing in harmony and in unison, | acid. The crystal possesses a brilliance and refractive 
advancing what he calls arguments on both sides. | power which nothing equals but the diamond, and it 
With reference to the first—starting with the dictum, | is said rivals it even in hardness, being capable of 
‘‘ It is more natural to an assembly of singers to sing | scratching corundum, which, next to diamond, is the 
in harmony than to sing in unison”—Carl Engel then | hardest substance known. This discovery may soon 
proceeds to establish his point that this predisposition | put us in possession of a factitious diamond which 
to harmony arises from the different pitch of voice in | the most experienced eye will be unable to distinguish 
different individuals. “An alto voice would sing it | fromthe genuine.-——There is now little or no doubt as 
to the intention of the Government to despatch final 
tenor voice would sing it at a distance from the bass | expeditions in search of further traces of Sir John 
voice, similar to that of the alto from the treble; | Franklin. They will probably consist of three parties, 
and this, unbearable as it would be thus if heard | one overland, another vid Behring’s Straits, and a 
together, would yet, by judicious cultivation, most | third vid Davis’s Straits. The Behring’s Straits ex- 
naturally lead to part singing.” We confess ourselves pedition will probably be commanded either by Cap- 
utterly unable to comprehend how judicious cultiva- tain Collinson (should he volunteer his services), or 
tion can assist this rasping process of transition, and Captain Rochfort Maguire, an officer of great energy 
must therefore leave it to those who are willing or | and much active experience. The Baffin’s Bay ex- 
able to go through the trial. edition will, it is supposed, be offered to Captain 
In a chapter on Organ Playing we are treated with | M'Clintock, but we have as yet heard no one men- 
the following platitudes: ‘‘ He (that is the player) | tioned to command the overland party.— United Ser- 
must be a religious man.” “He must be a skilful | pice Gazette. P 
player.” ‘He must be well acquainted with the 
character of the different stops,” &c. And in aj ty ots en, 
chapter on Choir Singing we find the following | DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 
specimen of drivelling:—‘‘ Some explanations re- | — 
specting cathedral music. By cathedral or choral | Toe PAnromimes.— List of. 
service is understood the celebration of divine | Her Masesty’s THEATRE.—Jullien’s Bal Masqué. 
worship as it exists in the cathedral or the church | Drury Lans.—See Saw Margery Daw; or Harlequin 
in which the bishop of the diocese has his seat, | Holiday and the Island of Ups and Downs: a pan- 
hence the word cathedra or throne.” What is this} tomime by E. L. Blanchard, Esq. 
but the coxcombry of learning, without even its | As my readers know my old prejudice in favour of 
accuracy ? | judging for myself, and my refusal to accept the 
We trust, for the credit of our nation, that no | verdicts of those gentlemen who “do the panto- 
Englishman has ever gone about thus to set down | mimes” for the dailies, I shall make no apology when 
rules for the church music of other countries; and it | I say that I can only give them an account of one of 
would have been better if our author had not thus | the Christmas pantomimes, and that I am about to 
rushed in where others have hardly dared to tread. | reserve the rest for calm reflection between this and 
We fear that the adage ze sutor is applicable in | the next impression. Still, as there may be some 
this instance, and is the only palliation we can find | among them who may desire early intelligence as to 
for this flippant dictation from a foreigner upon a | what is proceeding, there can be no harm in subjoin- 
solemn subject which has for so long a period gravely | ing a mere catalogue of the Christmas pieces, with 
agitated and still occupies the minds of the people of | such “winged words” as have come to my ears 
this country. respecting them. Be it known, therefore, to all whom 
it may concern, that at Drury Lane Theatre 
| Mr. E. T. Smith has broaght out, “ with his accus- 
tomed liberality,” the pantomime of See Saw Margery 
Daw ; or Harlequin Holiday, and the Island of Ops 
and Downs, which is by far the best pantomime that 
I have seen this season, seeing that it is the only 
one which I have yet attended. At the Princess’s 
Mr. Kean has produced Alladdin or the Wonderful 
Lamp ; or Harlequin and the Genii of the Ring, which is 
said to be a marvel of scenic beauty and artistic effect. 
At the Haymarket there is The Babes in the Wood ; 








LITERARY NEWS. 


WE understand that Mr. Gilfillan’s long-expected and 
elaborate tractate for the times, entitled “ Christianity 
and our Era,” is ready for publication, and may be 
expected soon. It is said to contain a defence of 
Christianity against Carlylism and other forms of 
modern scepticism, an inquiry into the causes of 
doubt, and a gentle and friendly, but firm dealing 
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or the Cruel Uncle, of which t the eli ke sweet things are | 
said by’ those who have beheld it. At the Adelphi, | 
there is Mother Shipton ; or FT ‘nights of | 
Love,.or the Enchanted whistle-pi; t 

good report is also made At the Lyceum, Mr. Di Hon 


ari leg uin 





Piccolo, of which | 





gives Conrad and Medora ; or Harlequin Corsi 
the Little Fairy at the bottom of the Sea. At Sadler's 
Wells Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood k op up the 


old traditions of Grimaldi with The Fisherman and 


the Genii; or Harlequin Padmanaba, the Enchanted 
Fishes of the Siver Lake. At the little Strand they | 
have The Magic Mistletoe; or Harlequin Humbug and th 


Shams of London. At Astley’s, 
the circus as Paul P ry on Ho 
the Mi ugic Horse shoe. ‘And att 
glories of former years are 
Harlequin and the Summer Que i 


p: eng appears in 

p Harleq tin and | 
re vy, th e pantomime 
more than rivalled in 
or Kin qw inter and 


sebacl 


he Su 





the Fairies of the Silver Willows. Into the doings of 
Victoria, the Grecian, et hoe genus omne, it is not 
my wont to enter; but it is said that they 


behaving in a manner altogether worthy of thei 
former fame, and prove themselves quite equal 
emergencies of Christmas. The Olympic alone re- 
mains faithful to the genius of burlesque, and once 
more upon its boards the veteran Planché charms the 
public with a beautiful extravaganza called Youngand 
Handsome. 


to the 








, Before accompanying my re Drury Lane 
yn’t exactly know whether i quite in order, 
or whether the event is or is t oy dramatic ; 
but confess myself I must—I went to the bal mas 
Of course, it was. a very naughty business—at least 
the reverend reporter in the Times tells me so (I am 
informed that they have one reverend doctor on the 
reporting staff of that journal, and that he is a very 
ly and decorous person indeed)—but I am inclined 
to believe that the persons who discovered such hor- 
1 in th - b masque never went there at all, but sat 
gl vomily at h me, and conjured up within themselves 
all aa terrible influences which they have attributed 
) M. Jullien’s mirth- inspiring baton. For I am sure 
toy the company was of the most respectable. I 
will take my affidavit that I saw “‘ the London Scoun- 
drel” there; and when that gentleman’s wholesome 
approval of the gallows comes to be remembered, he 
sannot be considered otherwise than as a highly 
respectable individual. Other, perhaps even greater 

















names, I might quote, but I respect their incognito— 

nite 

taceo! | 
The one great fact about the Dal masqué was that | 

the theatre was not burnt because itis very 





urn down when 
we were 
ass last winter. 
ced very bright, and 


ro 


! 
t 


well known that theatres als 
a bal masqué is held in them—at leas 
to infer when that calamity came to } 
On the contrary, the theatre lool 
fresh and pretty, and everything seemed to 
very happily and very creditably—which, of course, 
ight not to have been the case. Another great fact 


? j 
ied 





, 80 














oug 

to be noticed was, that these balls not congenial 
> our English tastes—at least, the Times reporter 
said as much, and the statement was abundantly 


proved by the thousand or fifteen hundred persons who 
attended this particular one, and as many more who 
were there to Well, well, there are many 
in London which ought not to be 1, if we 
abolish them all, I, for one, am for beginning elsewhere 
than at the bal > vice there— 
and pray where is Gare not? 
ilso a great d P 
merriment. 

thing to watch 


see. things 







are to 


masque. 








Any way, i 
the twini 


tisa 
no ar 


intertwining of that 





strange and motley crowd, their jokes and their 
juiddets, their practical fon and inexhaustible good 
temper, their intriguing and p saper- | 





Wher I 





ings and their caneans. suct 
things, I shall e’en stay at not 
growl at my neighbours if they my 





example, 

But the pantomime—Mr. Blanchard’s pantomime 
—See Saw Mara "7, De 0, H l im H liday and 
the Island of Ups lowns; it is 
of nonsense, in that way, as 
excellence the ag ws of | 
Gorgeous scenery, by Mr. Bey 
toe filled with incarnate kisses, m 
of pink ballet-girls (the bills 


: 7 7 
and i 





2, has writ 
bowers of m 
ions and mill 


nly said a Wesdiel s a 














thirty : but that is only Mr h’s modesty) 

ywis, seventeen pantaloo ty-two harleq 
sixty-four columbines, ndre 1 and twen 
eight sprites, and two hu and fift y-six super- 
numerary pantomimists. It is « ats ulated that five 
hundred tons of Dutch metal have been employ ed in 


the decoration of the scenes, and that Covent-garden 
Market has quite as much as it can do in supplying 
the carrots and turnips necessary for throwing about 
in the comic scen Such is the profuse liberality of 
Mr. Smith, that only one square vard of muslin is 
used to veil the beauties of the ballet. Nothing like 
it has ever been. seen, and nothing like it will ever 
be seemagain. An audience of fifty thousand persons 
(more or less) rent the ceiling of the theatre with | 
their deafening applause on Boxing-night, and 80 | 
great was the enthusiasm that the total consumption 

of bottled porter, upon that. occasion, has been esti- | 
mated at one hundred thousand wecehen: The receipts 

at the door have enabled Mr. Smith to purchase a 

leading morning journal—the name of which I it | 








Ss 





not yet at liberty to divulge—and it.is reported. that 
le to Mr. Blanchard 





he intends to testify his gratitt 








by presenting him w vith another pipe, this time mag- 
nificently mounted in gold and gems. 

But, as I leant over the back of the dress-circle of 
Drury L Theatre on Monday night, a curious 
vision met mine eye. I saw, not in a dream, but in 
all—I will not say sober, but ’ all drunken reality, 
tw i and thev had betwee 


common sailors. 








ine 





them as | 


dowdy a Dulcinea as could well be picked dom th e| 


wilds of Whitechapel. There were well-dressed 
people around them; but there they sat, that drunken 

trio, perfectly unconscious of any disparity between 
their own selves and the places which they 


occupied. — brave defender of intry had 





sweet 


One his coi 












provided himself with a bottle of g with 
this hi 2 ar regaled and 
his inte col When any point in 
the pantomime was arly striki: I 
made its appearance, and, ~ Duleinea tossed off 
the nectar, she drew a I breath, and ejaculated 
” Bat, whether that was intended asa 
to the gin or to Mr. Blanc i I was 





unable to de 


Another feature of my visit to the 









that, when the Pr rincess Margery Daw walked over 
the necks of the t abeians, the b: x-keey per at my side 
volunteered the following inforn n: “ That there, 


d fora show-up int gard te ) our Princess, 
d a year and Marlborough 
s, I had no idea that Clown 


nolitic agents. 





sir, is inte 
for wanti: 
House.” 


and Pantal 
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vere such poten 
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1 creat loss 
i whicl 
12th 




















the more 
ed socicties, 





the po} pulat 


tance, 
bibliograph 


an Local } 
the expense of the autl 





of Amer History, 
1846 at 


interest to the student of the 


America 


t the wor 


book-m 


roof of Mr 


+) 
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tha 


sciences, bibliography, the 


had been 1 
t thro } a pistol t 


be no doubt; but th 








Yered consic le rably rom netvous 
ugh at all times ‘a man of eccen- 
strangeness was remarked by his 
hefore his dea he was tk 
The Mosaie Creation "’ to : 
llo, a bathing-place in the neighb 
. where he resided. He had prepared 
tate of his health preve mted his 
a frie nd, 


medic u 














s absence by 
his 


e day Miller saw 
e complained of headache 











the want of refi 





yy 1g sleep. Foll t 
he received, he took a warm bath and reti 
an early hour. He had for some time been in the ha ~s 


of keeping a loaded revolver in his bedroom, having, it 

said, a strongapprehension of danger from Shemtrectinen. 
for which, in reality, 
was: made not very long ago to break into his vala- 
able museum. No — was heard by the servants 
daring the night, and it was not*till the morning that the 
body was foun¢ _ near.the bath-room.. These-circum- 
stanees seem to prove that the melancholy: event. was 
purely accidental, while the state of Mr: Miller’s mind as 


} 





there was'some reason, as an attetipt | 


Pantomime was | 


well as his general character and position preclude the 
idea of premeditated or intentional self-destruction. 
Paris, Dr., the President of the College of Physicians, on 
— nesday morning, at half past eight o'clock, at his resi» 
nee in Dov er-street Few men have run so long, and at 
honourable a career. For half a century 
ly Dr. Paris had practised as a physician, and had 
»very highest 's which it was in the 
3 professional He was 
‘ambridge on the rth of aagen, in 1 the year 1785, 
nd at twenty-two years of age he was elected physician 
to the Westminster Hospital—a most distinguished honour 

























for s 1g a man— and he continued in the active exer- 
cise of his pr duties until within a fortnight of 
s deatt 
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~ The idea which | the well -known /ittérate 
Von Marx, presented to the pu in 
prospectus of a “ B ibliothe a Glottica”—tha 
fist of all the gramme ars and vocabularies l 
ferent languages of the world, written and published 


1: 1 
alc LOU 





—will be realised soon by the linguistic booksellers 
var eacellence, La ag 1 Co., of London. The 





oe Me 
theca Glottic 


rks rel 


first volume of their Bid 
atalogue raisonné of we 





itaining a 


1guages 





ating 








ofthe American Continent, by one of our most 
learned and industrious New York lawyers, Mr. Her 
mann E. Ludewig, author of “ The Literature of 


American Local History,” &c., is n 
will be published in London on the 1 
From an examination of the proof-sheets of t 
teresting bibliographical work, we « it i 

ontains, in three hundred and forty-five articles, all 
the known vocabularies, grammars, and grammatical 


arly ready, and 
h of December. 











in state 








notices, published or known to exist, of so many of the 
Aboriginal languages, and of about three hu ndred of 
the dialects of this Continent. Even where va few 





words of a language er dialect are known, due refe- 


made the book 





is 










rence to where they ye 
found; and there are made juo- 
tations of separate word ns 01 
American languages. y most 


ater and others 





accurate and diligent researc} 
(1815 to 1847), we had such 1 
dred and eleven American mama 

philology has, however, made great prog i 
years; so that by diligent re search th e author ¢ 
fortheoming work has “t hably 
complete survey of this 
to publish other volu 
Asiatie, and 


two hun 

























lynesian, 
of some 





European | la The 


aid 











of our own linguists has ies en solicited for the African, 
1d we may hope for a work in regard to these lan- 
guages also which will be honourable to American 
scholarship.—Extract froin th y ld, 
. 2, 1856. 
Tue Fountarx-Hwap. 


there are men now aliy 
men of education—sch 
every one single individua 
the tountain-head. They 
fetid, and full of 
atrophy. Such are sad stu 
learning, they may depend 
their lives on the road, of 
1 coming to and from 

much better to have the 
pr ere they sit or sleey : 

sparkling * with touch et 
in free-flowing pipes and condt 
What better fountain-hea 
this magazine? Then 
stream carried into ev 
expense of half-a-crown 
cock, and you yo 
face—in the liquid mirror ; 

most delicate flattery, and 
Nay, there are many cox 
soft water for washing: 
toddy ; athird—cream for ta 
—hippocrene ; a fifth—Glenl 
matter is, that you are th 
palace, and are served by 
Sweet voices whisper to y 

the everyday world, i 
tributors. Change the image 
tain-head, suppose people add 
Who out of ‘Grub-stre t 
Think not that happiness is t 
or Russia binding. O Lord 
multitude of blockheads a 
book-case—as Mr. Words 
lrinkers about the Lakes— 
You view the matter in a « 
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what is the use of a seragli nes 7 
The octavos ogle at you all in vain—the clumsy 





juartos get absolutely 
and forty, look all 
wish the little teasing 
would be happy were 
ther! and exclaim, w 
situation, all is vanity. 
—she blooms in immortal you 
stale her infinite variety—inc 
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ue “AQUA ARIU M. —Living Marine and F Fresh 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS. Sea Water Tanks, 
Books of Instruction, and every requi An illastrited, priced, an 
detailed list om application. 
W. ALFRED LLOYD, Regent’ s- park. 


ASS’S: EAST INDIA PALE “ALE. The 
OCTOBER BREWINGS of this celebrated Ale are now arriving 
in casks of eighteen gallons and upwards. Our stock of Ale in bettles 
is in good condition. Barclay’s Porter and Steuts, in bottle and cask, 
may alse be had of BERRY, BROS. & Co., 
?, St. James’-street, London. 
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; 8, An $ Town and 
i ra Va - Ss. 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
Has r s mark very other 
ry ve entiv lence ] preference 
5 tM t 1 t speedy and 
: 1 TAVEIT 
e' )NSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
ot EUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES DISEASES 
SKIN Ni RALGIA, RICKETS ANTILE WASTING, 
ik DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
t listinctive ¢ r st re 
S N EA SSENTIA 3 LES 
A E | 
REED R ) AST 
A AT 
N N M.D F.R.S.. 
A i Spas s England, On 
Dr. Granvi 18 
x i 3 
ANI I DOES i N 
INSEQUENT ON THE ADMINIST! 
i YWLAND OILS. The Oil being moreo 
| ta Dr. Granvil a ee Se Ives expr seed a prefer rence 
fo gh's Light-Brown Cod Liver 01 
| 
Sold o IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9¢.; Quarta, 
| 9s apsuied and labelled with Dr. DE JONGH'S stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most respectable Chemists 
| throug nited Kingdom. 
Wholesale and Retail Dépdt, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, Strand, London, W.C., 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNBES, 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts ¢ Metrop 
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URES.—BY ROYAL PATE 
W THITE’S MOC “MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
l y upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effec’ ative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a st hurtful in its ee } a soft 
bar 2 the body, wh resisting 
power is supy f0C-MAIN LEVER 
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)LAS TIC STOCKINGS, RN EE CAPS, 
&e.—The material of which these are made is recommended: by 
the — as being peculiarly ELASTIC and r ‘OMPRESSI BLE, and 
the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in ail 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &¢@. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and is drawn = like an ordimary stocking. Price from 7i. 6d. to. Ms 
each; postage 


JOHN W ITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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ALL THE LIBRARIES re 
PROP AG: ANDI STS ; 
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“NOW READY AT 
Pe oder SRS and 
Lond 


or a Devel Age: 
Hyde-park-corne 


H i OW 
M‘ 
und Boyp, Edinburgh 
Just pu 
A L ETTER 
a CHANCELLOR 
on the PRESENT ST 
SITIES and the ¢ AUR Ht 
of existing SCEPTICISM 
"US 


ped a Tek 
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biished, price 
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R . UNIVE! ts! ry 
Bo gn i in the 
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of EN d m 
and INFIDELIT’ 


Oxford: H. Ha MMANS (late Gral 
i ellers. 
Just published, with Mustrati ons, pri s, 6d, clot 
rr ' — 
flow ERS ‘AND M¢ \ONSHINE. 
DUDU. Containin¢g:—1. The W v 
of Christmas—2. Little Moonbeam—3. Onw: 
of Pen, Ink, and Paper; how they fell out, « 
agreed again—5. The Three Tear-drops. 
tICHARDSON (Brothers), 23, C« 


onder 


wrnhill. 


ist publis 1 ce 1s. 8VO. 
ELE C 'RO- c ik MIC AL BATH.— 
Extraction of Mercury and other Me tallic and 
I Body. —Det nonstrating the 
human organism.— ir e 
he relation of Electricity 
and Disease, &c. 


TMHE 
For the 
Poisonous Substances froin the 
baneful effects of inert matter in the 
xanner in which it was removed.—1 
to the Phenomena of Life, Health, 
CAPLIN, >. 
London : FREI 
Eclectic Me dic: ul 
Portman-square 


9, Fleet-street: or fr 


Institution, 9, York-place 


Just publish “d 


A MANUAL of QUOT ATIONS from the 
P ANCIENT. MODERN and ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, 
including Law Phrases, Maxims, Proverbs, and F am ily da 
toes, arranged Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHEL 
ing a new and considerably enlarged Editi tM 
Dictionary of Quotations. Price és. cloth 

London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, 


FOR Paine ae PRESENTS. 


EAUTIFUL P OETRY for 1857—a_ selec- 
tion of the c hoicest of the past year, w 
Selected by the EDITORS of the ( 
5s. 6d. ; or, superbly bound in green and gold 
gold, at choice, price 7s, 6d. A copy sent free 
person inclosing the price in penny postage stamps, or b) 
order. To be had of all Booksellers. 
Series I. to ILL, or either of them, may 
same prices and similarly bound. 
Critic, Office, 29, Essex-street. 
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Strand 
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vatio n. 


still t 


Just publishes 
LADIES OF THE RE FORMATION N 


Second Series. 
MOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED 
Germany, France, 


M E 
4 FEMALE CHARACTERS in 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, belonging to the Period of the 
Reformation. By the Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, Author ot 
‘Ladies of the Covenant.’ Nearly 100 [Hust i 
Designs by JaMEs Gopwin, GEORGE THomas, E. « 
loth antique, 12s. 6d.; calf extra, antique 
By the same author, 
IES OF Th t.. tE FORMATI 


NV EMOIRS ‘OF DISTING! [SHE D 
4 FEMALE (¢ ‘HAR, ACTERS in Er rt] 
the Netherlands, bel ing to the Peri vd ‘ of the 
Above 100 Illus 
J. W. ARCHER, 
antique, 21s. 

“The history most 
who adorned this country an 
teenth century, given with admirabl 


Excelsior 
LADIES OF THE 
EMOIRS OF 


- SCOTTISH FEMALE 
the Period of the Covenant anc Perse ution. 
Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, Author of sad } 
nation.” With nun Engravings on 
antique, 7s. 6d. ; calf extra, antique, 14s. 
‘A volume of entrancing entertainment an 
toric value, written with laborious research, 
cally excellent that it must be popular.” —Christi 
London: BLACKIE and Sons, Warwick-square 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh 


WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : 
‘he ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: 


five Lectures, 7s 
The AGEN TS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lect: 
©. 6d 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUA 
: Lecture, 6d. 
The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 
Discourse, 6d 
SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, fd 
‘The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 


6a. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: i. 
THE CREED of 
System of Individualism. 4d. 
Notices of the Elements 
A book which, whatever may be 
opinions scattered through it, few 
wiser and better 
l Tendencies of the Age 
ver re Best as to matter, ar 
an Oriental 
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fland,. S 
Refor 
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whole without beco 
Mor ELL's Philo soph ah 
‘ The best E 

best as t 
language | the gracefull 
Consciousn SS. 

‘A work of singular or ty, though n 
and eccentric Lich frequently Ace 
~—Chambers's E dis eburgh Journal. 

* Even those who can find no sympathy with it 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of be auty wl 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the pe netr¢ ati 
ntellect, and the g ul humanity of the author, have re 
dered the The Elements of Individualism a book of strong ar 
general interest. "’—Critic 

“ We have been singularly interested by this book. 
a speaker : ind tt rinke rwhom we may securely feel to be a love r 
of éruth exhibiting in his work a form and temper yer 
and peculiar in our time.” —Manchester Examiner. 

UBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 
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lest, m Sane Sax I 
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LIFE 


‘| THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


| LILLIE SLEAF: 


I 


| WILDFLOWER. 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. | 


‘HURST AND BLACKETT : 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


| 
PEN and PENCIL PIC TURES. | 


3y THOMAS HOOD. 1 vol. With numerous Mlustra- 
tions by the Author. 10s. 6d. bound. 
‘** Few will have seen Se book announced without having 
a wish to welcome it. By his poetry and his prose, Thomas 
Hood the Second distinctly announces himself to be his 
father’s son. His music has a note here and there from the | 
old household lullabies to which his cradle was rocked. | 
2 ] ayn have the true family cast. But his song 
e song of a mocking bird; his sentiment 
flow ir aneneiee yf hisown; and his speculations and his 
stories have a touch, and flavour which indicate that 
Thomas Hood's father’s son may ripen and rise into one of 
authors who brighten the 
and gladden the hearts of those | 
—Atheneum. 


ART and NATURE at HOME 
and ABROAD. W. THORNBURY. 2 vols. 21s. 
“The best book Mr. Thornbury has written.”"—Zxaminer. | 


OF MARGUERITE 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE, SISTER OF 
FRANCIS L_ By Miss FREER. Second Edition, 2 vols. | 
with fine Portraits by Heats. 21s, bound. 


. - 45 | 
LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 
and Discoveries in South-Western Africa. By CHARLES 
JOHN ANDERSSON. Royal 8vo. With upwards of 
50 Illustrations and Map. Second Edition. 30s. bound. 


REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 
with an INQUIRY into PRISON DISCIPLINE and 
SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS, By GEORGE LAVAL 
CHESTERTON, Twenty-five Years Governor of the 

3 of Correction, he Coldbath Fields. Second Edition, 
2 vols, 2! 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES RICKLAND. Edition, | 


with Portraits of every Fa In 8 vols. . each. 


| 


taste 


ich they write, 
G. 


= 
»y 


D'ANGOULEME, 


‘PEPYS’S DIARY and CORRES- | 


PONDENCE. Cheap Standard Edition, with al] the recent | 
Notes and Emendations. 4 vols. 6s, each, bound. 


EVELYN’S DIARY and COR- 
RESPONDENCE. heap Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 
each, bound, with Portraits. 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 


and LETTERS. Cheap Edition. 7 vols. with Portraits, 
3s. each, bound. j 

| LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
NGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. with 
cabana 10s. 6d. each, bound. 


0s. | 


6 Vols. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. 
15 Illustrations. 6s. bound. 


; 
SIR BERNARD BURKE'S 
PEER and BARONETAGE for 1857, New Edition, 
corrected throughout, from the personal communications 
of f the Nobility, &c. Now ready, in 1 vol. with 1500 En- | 
‘avings of Arms. 


Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 


AGE 


Also now ready, the Second Part, price 10s. 6d. of 


BURKE'S. HISTORY OF THE 


L ites D GEN’ A Y. To be cc omplet ed in a single volume, 
uniform w Peerage,” divided into Four 


108. 6d. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
ROSA GREY. By the Author 
“ Anne Dysart.” ¢ ; 
‘One of the mx 
worthy 
“ This is a right wo ‘thy boo k, 
. ‘Rosa Gray.’ 
y about it that 
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books of the season, and 
works,’’—John Buil. 
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There is something of | 
es 


makes it a familiar 
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ISABEL, 


ve. By 


y a 
The Young Wife and the 
J.C. JEAFFRESON, Author of “Cr 
& 3 vols. 

" Ieabel is a novel in which hor maintains the | 
g i — his first work obtained for him. Examiner. 

2 present work we are e satisfied will keep up the popu- 

larity of Mr. Jeaffres yn's 3 It abounds in clever sketches 
I societ Joh i pal 
. An exe lent Its merits are of a high order, and 
ust command an ve circulation.’ —Odserver 


A LIFE'S LESSONS. By Mrs. 


GORE. 3 vols. } 
‘This is the very book for a country-house, when Mayfair 
and Belgravia are town. The interest never flags. 
Lit 


ewe 
the aut ] 


Vv 


xtens 


Out OF 
Gazette. 
the Concluding 


’assages in the Life of Mrs, MarcareT MalrTLanp. 
o veaper Edition. 1 vol. 6s. bound. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 
y Capt. BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols, 


just ready, in 3 vols. | 


3y the Author of 


Also, 


‘The House of Elmore.’ 


|THE DAYS OF MY LIFE: an 


Autobiography. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland -, 
3 yols. 


‘ 2 
size and pric 


| lishers, and Statio 


| JESSIE’S FIRST 
| children from the very 
| words of thre« 


| advanced, 


| task, 


PuE 
|THE COMPAN ION 
/PuE 


TEUCH—GI 


| indicate its presence 


BOOKS PUBLISHED 
MESSRS. DEAN AND SON. 


re — post free, hands melv bound, full gilt sides, 
d edges. THOMAS MILLERS New TALE. 

rik; “LIFE and ADVENTURES of a 
GOOD DOG, TOO. Fully Illustrated by 

and the ELEPHANT’S FE AST; or the 
U ses of Birds an Be asts to Man. These two books will be 
ad with avidity by the Young.—DEAN and Son, Printers and 
i ul lishers, 31, Ludgate-hill. 

If you intend to have a juvenile party this season, purchase 

one of MISS COR NER'S LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE, post free fo ), for where these well-remembered 
tales appear, in this their holiday attire, they never fail to 
promote amusement; they also exert ingenuity, anpeoes 
memory, and instil moral good in those engaged. Ither 
books of pastimes are, PARLOUR |! TOMIME, _ or, 
ACTING CHARADES; ROYAL RID! ; MIRTHFUL 
MOMENTS, or Gz AME S and FORFEITS. All illustrated, éd. 
each, dh _ DEAN Son, Printers, Publishers, and 
Stationers, 31, Ludga 
Some na children 


re. 


— 
you know can sing, or ———_ e 
are just beginning to play “on the piano? Then aid them by 
prose nts of the following newly-decorated old acquaintances. 
They be ar the title of Nursery Recreations tor the Young and 
Good :- LITTLE BO-PE EP; 2. LITTLE BOY BLUE; 
E GOODY TWO-SHOES; 4 LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD; 5. CINDERELLA; ¢ WHITTINGTON 
AND HIS CAT. Any one post free for 1s. Each comprises 
song and mus letter-press tale, and portrait title-page in 
colours. —DEAN and § Printers, Publishers, and Stationers, 
31, Ludgate-hill. 
HAPPY SUNDAYS 
by permission to the Rev 


IN, 


for the 


> YOUNG and GOOD, dedicated 
_ Robert Bickersteth, is a book well- 


| calculated to promote happine ss among youthful readers, by 


haracter both instructive 
union book, same 
ntered in a little 


day reading of a cl 


wding them Suu 
1 using 


In matter and in style. 4 comy 
interest of which is ¢ 
girl, has just appeared, entitled PLEASANT SUNDAYS, and 
will, indeed, be a pleasure to those parents who delis ght in 
seeing a group of happy children gle aning lessons of piety and 
wisdom, love and ki indnes ss.—DEaAN and Son, Printers, Pub- 
sudgate-hill 
wanted for ie very young E'S and 
OK, the tales of whi interest 
first in their reading lessons, ail in 
and in large type, with coloured pic- 
tures, > 2s. 6d. post free. Anot her Look, a opie farther 
is MISS SARGENT’S EASY READING and 
STORY-BOOK, with many pictures, and twenty-eight pretty 
tales, price ls. post free. = you desire your child to learn 
Grammar or Geo h pleasure and not as an irksome 
NER PL ‘y GRAMMAR and SARGENT’S 
E/ [ *HY, are the theans ; post-free for 1s. each. 
The ELEPH: iNT S FEAST; or, the Uses of Birds and Beasts 
to Man, with strations by HAR RISON WEIR, will amuse 
whilst it inst . 6d. . free, from the Publishers, 
Dr: AN and Son il 
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A Book | 
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TS. ‘CLE R IC AL SHEET “ALMANAC, 


is now ready, price Sd., ost free for 8 penny 
is beautifull) ind is prepared especial 
use of ¢ hurchmes 
Office: 29, Essex-st re‘ 


for the 
t, Strand. 


[HE SPOR TSM AN’S ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACK and 


RURAL CALENDAR for 1857, in 
lby CHR ISTOPHE R IDLE, Esgq., 
ng and Fishing,” &c. ; contains 12 
n Designs by ANSDELL, HAR- 
+, and other Artists. Price 1s., or 
Otfice, 2 to 5, Essex-street, 


TAC, 1857, 
N to the ALMANAG, 
COMPANION, 
Street, and all Book- 


Iiuminated Cove 

paar ‘Hin 

large quarto E 

R ISON. ‘Ww 

for 13 ps, J t e, 
Strand. 


from the 


‘BRITISH AL MANAC, for 


ALMANAG and 


tEV. H. BLUNT. 


Dr mes, price és. each, 
SE R ee. By the 
M.A., Rector of Streatham 
ich volume may be had 


DOSTHU MOUS 
Rev HE NRY 
With a Fortes h 


sepate Ly 


The FAMIL Y 
INES 
EXODUS and. LEV srg S, third edition, 6s. 


NUMBERS 1 DEUTE RONOMY, 


4 SERM( INS pr hed at Trinity Church, Upper 
Chelsea. Six n } ‘ d 
LEC rU RES on the HISTORY of ELISHA. Price 
bs. 6d. Cloth Fift 
On JACOB. 
On ST. PETER. 


Author, 
“EXPOSITION of the PENTA- 


second edi- 


Feat Cc 


Sixteenth edition, 5s, 6d 

Nineteenth edition, 4s. 6d. 

On ABRAHAM. Eleventh edition, 5s. 6d. 

On ST. PAUL. Tenth edition, 2 vols. 5s. 6d. each. 

On OUR LORD and SAVIOU R JESUS CHRIST. 
r h 


Tweif dition l. eacl 
of the DOCTRINAL 


COU RSES some 
lof ENGLAND. Ninth edition. 


AR TICLES f the 
S of the SEVEN 


on 


5s. 6d. 
E arOSsTiOn ¢ of the E 
CHURCHES. Fift i 


two SE ie NS 


ID'S SUPPE 


pe 
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PI 


SACRAMENT of the 
! edition, ls. 
“T RIAL of the SP IRV T's. Seventh edition, 1s. 6d. 
Published by T. HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly; and HAMILTON, 
ADAMs, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, price ls. (by post, free, for 14 sts amps). 
[)EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: 
ce 


complete Ess iy on the Secret Cause of these distressin 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the ¥ 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly }! ad to ts oce aren 2e, the symptoms which 
the means to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA ME RT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
SueRwoop aud Co Pater noster-ro and from the Author 
who may be c onsuite: 2d at his residence from 11 o'clock till 2, 
and from 6 ti 
LONDON : : Pr nted by JOuUN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bioomsbury, 
and published by the said JOHN CROCK FORD, at 29, Fssex-street,Strand, 
in the City of Westminster (W.C.), on Thursday, January 1, 1807. 
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